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LETTERS 


Zionism and AWL 



Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


S ean Matgamna - patriarch of 
the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty - has recently issued 
another of his sectarian bulls. 
From now on no one within his diso¬ 
rientated circle should describe them¬ 
selves as being “a little bit Zionist” 
(Solidarity September 4). Instead of 
such “stumbling mealy-mouthed¬ 
ness”, they ought to have the cour¬ 
age of their first-camp convictions. 
There are only “Zionists” and “anti- 
Zionists” - and the AWL is “Zionist”. 

Writing as John O’Mahony - one of 
his many pseudonyms - the comrade 
argues that contemporary Zionism has 
a simple and unproblematic meaning. 
Whereas to be a Zionist used to refer 
to someone committed to solving the 
“gentile question”, which has plagued 
the “people without a state” for 2,000 
years, with the establishment of a 
separate Jewish state, nowadays a 
Zionist is anyone who believes in “the 
right of Israel to exist and defend its 
existence”. 

As a direct concomitant, to be an 
anti-Zionist is to call for the “destruc¬ 
tion” of the Jewish state and logically 
to be anti-Jewish. Yes, bizarrely, in the 
name of championing “rational discus¬ 
sion”, the bulk of the left in Britain is 
charged by comrade Matgamna with 
anti-semitism. By contrast to this re¬ 
volt against reason we characterise 
them rather differently - not as mod¬ 
ern-day racists, but as economistic, 
utopian and inconsistently demo¬ 
cratic. 

Matgamna’s redefinition of Zionism 
is both ahistorical and thoroughly 
apologetic. Things develop from them¬ 
selves and they do so according to 
their own logic. Zionism might imag¬ 
ine itself as the culmination of a 2,000- 
year struggle for survival against 
overwhelming odds. In reality, as Karl 
Marx pointed out, the Jews survived 
as a people-religion not in spite of his¬ 
tory, but because of history. 

Alike the Roman and Byzantine em¬ 
pires, the Arab caliphates, the medi¬ 
eval feudalisms and tsarist absolutism 
protected and reproduced the social 
position of the Jews. Intermittent per¬ 
secution there was. However, in gen¬ 
eral, Jews occupied a subordinate, 
though not necessarily lowly, position 
within the interstices of pre-capitalist 
society. 

Zionism comes into existence under 
specific historic conditions. Essen¬ 
tially it is a reaction to the vicious per¬ 
secution of Jews unleashed by a 
rotting tsarism and then, and most 
decisively, the attempt, and near suc¬ 
cess, at exterminating the entire Jew¬ 
ish population in Europe perpetrated 
by Nazism. Zionism doubtless got 
another boost from the anti-semitism 
preached and practised by bureau¬ 
cratic socialism in the Soviet Union 
and eastern Europe. 

Zionism was officially founded by 
Theodor Herzl in 1897 not only in a 
bid to escape anti-semitism, but as 
an alternative to Marxism and work¬ 
ing class socialism: he fawningly 
explained to von Plehve, a tsarist 
police minister responsible for 
countless anti-semitic provoca¬ 
tions and pogroms, that strength¬ 
ening Zionism would weaken the 
revolutionary movement and vice 
versa. Unsurprisingly Lenin had lit¬ 
tle trouble in dismissing Zionism as 
“definitely reactionary” (VI Lenin 
CW Vol 7, Moscow 1977, plOl). 


Zionism was a secular but militantly 
anti-assimilationist ideology which 
insisted that Jews and gentiles could 
never live peacefully together. The 
solution lay in a separate Jewish state 
(Eretz Yisrael). This nationalism of the 
oppressed had a pro-imperialist sting 
in the tail though - it went hand in hand 
with promoting alliances with suitable 
big powers, crucially Great Britain. The 
dramatic influx of Jews into Palestine 
after World War I was possible only 
because of the British protectorate. 
The Balfour Declaration (November 2 
1917) enshrined that sponsor-client 
relationship. 

The Jews coming to Palestine in the 
20th century were a settler-colonial 
people of a special type. There was no 
specific homeland - apart from the 
European continent as a whole. 
Moreover, inspired by thinkers such 
as Ber Borochov (1881-1917), many 
entertained notions of building a so¬ 
cialism. However, their socialist-civilis¬ 
ing mission was in essence no 
different from British colonisation in 
Australia or New Zealand, or the 
Dutch in South Africa. The kibbutzim 
were communist-imperialist. Land 
might have been purchased accord¬ 
ing to the laws of the day. But the same 
can be said of the European colonists 
in America before and after 1776. There 
existed a completely unequal relation¬ 
ship between the colonists and the 
colonised. 

The Zionist colonists rebelled 
against the colonial power after World 
War II and launched a violent strug¬ 
gle for independence. But that does 
not detract from the original colonial- 
settler nature of Israel. The first war 
against the British (United Nations 
mandate) colonial power was a com¬ 
bined war - against Britain, against the 
colonised. 

The creation of the state of Israel in 
1947 and the subsequent expansion 
of Israel in 1948 and 1949 witnessed 
numerous crimes against the indig¬ 
enous Arab population. The desper¬ 
ate rearguard actions carried out by 
the Palestinian masses were undoubt¬ 
edly just. Nevertheless Israel won its 
combined war. British troops departed. 
So did hundreds of thousands of Pal¬ 
estinians - they fled or were forcibly 
driven out. Nor were they allowed to 
return. The whole of Palestine was then 
dismembered by Israel on the one 
hand and Jordan and Egypt on the 
other. In 1967 there was another defen¬ 
sive-expansionist war by Israel. Since 
then the West Bank has been seeded 
with numerous military-settler colonial 
outposts in a drive designed to facili¬ 
tate permanent occupation. 

Put against this background, it is 
clearly a gross distortion to define 
post-independence Zionism as a mere 
innocent plea for Israel’s right to “ex¬ 
ist and defend its existence”. What 
began as a colonial ideology of the 
oppressed has metamorphosed into a 
full-blown imperialist ideology of op¬ 
pression. Avraham Burg, speaker of 
Israel’s knesset from 1999 to 2003, vir¬ 
tually admits as much: “The Israeli na¬ 
tion today,” he writes, “rests on a 
scaffolding of corruption, and on the 
foundations of oppression and injus¬ 
tice” (The Guardian September 15). 

So how to define modern-day Zion¬ 
ism? Zionism is the state ideology of 
Israel. As an official - ruling class - ide¬ 
ology Zionism not only retrospec¬ 
tively justifies the foundation of Israel, 


but seeks to perpetuate or extend the 
privileged position of Jews in that state. 
Zionism still possesses an interna¬ 
tional dimension. Zionist Jews - espe¬ 
cially within the business elite - 
organise to promote close ties between 
Israel and the imperialists powers, most 
importantly the US. 

Though comrade Matgamna darkly 
hints at blanket racist intentions, it is 
not surprising that Zionism as a “de¬ 
nunciation is usually used against 
Jewish people”. Non-Jews, such as 
George Bush and Donald Rumsfeld, 
who support Israel are not Zionists: 
rather they are pro-Zionist. Zionism is 
a particular nationalism of the Jewish 
people-religion, which is no longer op¬ 
pressed but in Israel is the oppressor. 

In practice Zionism means 
privileging Jews and denying the right 
of the Palestinians to establish a viable 
independent state of their own. Indeed 
from the vantage point of government 
the most bellicose wing of Zionism 
cynically pursues ‘anti-terrorist’ poli¬ 
cies designed not merely to preserve 
Israel as a Jewish state for Jewish peo¬ 
ple (Israeli Arabs are treated as sec¬ 
ond-class citizens). Ariel Sharon and 
his cabinet seem determined on a 
greater Israel: ie, the whole of Samaria 
and Judea. The new brand of religious 
Zionists justify this incorporation of 
the West Bank with reference to the 
bible and an entirely bogus Davidic 
kingdom. Ensuring a Jewish majority 
in their greater Israel assuredly means 
another bout of mass expulsions of 
Palestinians. 

Communists - authentic commu¬ 
nists, that is - have no wish to associ¬ 
ate themselves with any such crime. 
Instead we strive to positively over¬ 
come all antagonisms between nations 
and bring about their eventual merger. 
That requires the right of oppressed 
nations to self-determination: specifi¬ 
cally in conditions of Israel/Palestine, 
the right of the Palestinians, where 
they constitute a majority, to form their 
own state. Unlike comrade Matgamna, 
communists also support the elemen¬ 
tary right of Palestinians - as individu¬ 
als and families - to return to their 
historic homeland. 

Communists oppose Zionism: we 
are anti-Zionist. Yet, though it might 
flummox comrade Matgamna, we fa¬ 
vour a democratic, two-state solution. 
Over the last 50 or 60 years a definite 
Israeli Jewish nation has come into ex¬ 
istence. Time matters. To call for Isra¬ 
el’s destruction is unMarxist. Such a 
programme is either naive utopianism 
or genocidal. The Israeli Jewish nation 
is historically constituted. Israeli Jews 
speak the same language, inhabit the 
same territory, have the same culture 
and share a common sense of identity. 

Marxists do not deny the right of the 
Israeli Jewish nation to self-determina¬ 
tion on the basis of some half-baked 
or perverted reading of classic texts. 
The right to self-determination is not 
a communist blessing exclusively be¬ 
stowed upon the oppressed. It is fun¬ 
damentally a demand for equality. All 
nations must have the right to deter¬ 
mine their own fate - as long as that 
does not involve the oppression of 
another people. Communists recog¬ 
nise that the US, German and French 
nations should and do exercise self- 
determination. Communists merely de¬ 
sire to see that democratic gain 
extended to all nations. 

Jack Conrad 


Ukrainian 

nonsense 

To paraphrase Trotsky, if there were only 
five revolutionists in the entire world, 
they should immediately set up an inter¬ 
national tendency. 

A nationally isolated revolutionary 
organisation must either immediately 
seek out international collaborators and 
co-thinkers and establish an interna¬ 
tional organisation or face the prospect 
of national chauvinist degeneration. I 
don’t recall exactly where Trotsky wrote 
this, but it was the gist of his argument 
and it has always struck me as a ‘given’ 
for present-day socialist organisation. 

Mark Fischer talks a lot of dangerous 
nonsense in attempting to ridicule those 
organisations that were victims of the 
Ukrainian scam (‘Attack of the clones’, 
August 28). At least these organisations 
had tried to do something to build in the 
former eastern bloc. The fact that they 
were conned by time-wasting idiots is 
neither here nor there. What has Fischer 
done? 

Let us face the facts, comrades. Since 
the collapse of Stalinism over a decade 
ago, the record of the western left, in 
providing assistance to the revival of the 
revolutionary socialist left in the former 
eastern bloc, is a nothing short of scan¬ 
dalous. And this includes the CPGB and 
the other minuscule components of the 
British socialist chattering classes. What 
has the CPGB done? Next to nothing, as 
far as I can see. Therefore, what right has 
the CPGB to mock the efforts of others? 

The largest Trotskyist organisation, 
the United Secretariat of the Fourth In¬ 
ternational, which had perhaps the most 
resources for undertaking this task, has 
essentially sat on its backside and done 
next to nothing. It managed to lose its 
only existing eastern European section 
in Poland. In contrast, the Grantites have 
at least made some efforts in this direc¬ 
tion by collecting, and making available 
on the web, translations of key Marxists’ 
works in many of the eastern European 
and central Asian languages. And both 
the Grantites and the Committee for a 
Workers’ International have made sus¬ 
tained efforts to establish socialist or¬ 
ganisations in the former eastern bloc. It 
is a pity that their notion of democratic 
centralism is more akin to bureaucratic 
centralism and this means that their ef¬ 
forts have largely been stillborn. 

Why is it essential to organise on an 
international level from the outset in¬ 
stead of “building the walls first before 
putting on the roof’, as the Cliffites (and 
seemingly also the CPGB?) have always 
maintained? It is because genuine inter¬ 
national democratic centralism is the 
only organisational stmcture that mini¬ 
mises the effects of local, national chau¬ 
vinist pressures on national sections. 
Only a common decision-making proc¬ 
ess at the international level, at interna¬ 
tional conferences and meetings, and a 
common international discipline based 
on political (not bureaucratic) methods 
- remonstration, political argument, moral 
pressure and dialogue - can avoid a na¬ 
tionally distorted view of the world and 
a consequent national chauvinist degen¬ 
eration. 

Socialists see things differently in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world because of the 
differing material and ideological pres¬ 
sures which act upon them. In countries 
where Stalinism has been the dominant 
ideology in the workers’ movement 
(former eastern bloc, France, Italy, Spain, 
Greece), there is one set of pressures. In 
countries where liberalism, social democ¬ 
racy and Labourism is the dominant force 
(Scandinavia, US, Britain, Australia and 
the English-speaking world generally) 
there is another set of pressures. There 
are different pressures again in third 


world countries, where national bour¬ 
geois or radical petty bourgeois influ¬ 
ences predominate. Generally speaking, 
there are different pressures that stem 
from a given organisation’s location in 
relation to the so-called first, second and 
third worlds. 

In Britain the main pressures acting on 
the revolutionary left are left Labourism, 
left liberalism, narrow syndicalism, 
'Guardiam sm’, pacifism and ‘NGOism’ 
- the ideological outlook of various or¬ 
ganisations that try to help the third 
world. In reality, these NGOs act as trans¬ 
mission belts for good old-fashioned 
British ‘democratic’ imperialist ideology 
(aka left liberalism) from the first world 
to the third world and increasingly the 
second. They also transmit it to the far 
left. 

Another source of pressure on the left 
is the British academic milieu - from which 
many of the leaders of the British far left 
originate. Only by discussing and decid¬ 
ing positions in relation to key world 
events, at international conferences and 
meetings, can these national distorted 
views be synthesised into balanced, 
fully rounded assessments and posi¬ 
tions. That is why international demo¬ 
cratic centralism is so important and why 
Fischer is so wrong to scoff at the efforts 
of others to establish it, in however cari¬ 
catured a fashion. By all means scoff at 
the caricature, but not at the idea of try¬ 
ing to establish an international organi¬ 
sation. 

Of course, we have all seen the vari¬ 
ous caricatures of international organi¬ 
sation that have existed over the years. 
The bureaucratic planet-satellite model 
of the Healy-Lambert ICFFOCRFI, Lutte 
Ouvriere’s ICU, the International Militant 
Tendency/CWI and the British Social¬ 
ist Workers Party’s 1ST. The USFI once 
had a rather loose, ramshackle interna¬ 
tional democratic centralist organisation 
of sorts, but they have now abandoned 
it - wrongly and stupidly identifying in¬ 
ternational democratic centralism with 
‘Zinovievism’. 

What absolute nonsense! This ludi¬ 
crous notion essentially implies that 
Leninism was no different from (or gave 
rise to?) Stalinism. The mechanism for the 
degeneration into the planet-satellite 
model is the fact that money and re¬ 
sources exist unevenly throughout the 
globe. The US, European and Japanese 
sections always have far more resources 
than the second and third world sections. 
Historically, this has led to a kind of re¬ 
flection of the international economic 
divide within the international organisa¬ 
tions of the left. The sections with the 
money are able to use it to control what 
happens in the international tendency 
as a whole. 

A key aspect of establishing genuine 
international democratic centralism, 
therefore, is for all monies available for 
international work and activities to be 
placed under the control of an elected 
international body. And of course the 
wealthier sections must contribute more 
than the poorer sections. Without this, 
international democratic centralism is 
meaningless. The other requirement is 
of course for the right of tendencies to 
exist for as long as is necessary within 
the international organisation. The Brit¬ 
ish SWP is wrong to attack this model 
of internal organisation. It erroneously 
attributes the fragmentation of the USFI 
British section (International Marxist 
Group) to this form of internal organisa¬ 
tion. But the SWP fails to explain why 
the USFI French section, the Ligue Com- 
muniste Revolutionnaire, which had 
essentially the same tendency-friendly 
internal regime, has survived while the 
SWP/IST French section has collapsed 
and its remnants have joined the LCR! 

The free clash of internal tendencies 
was always taken for granted by Trot¬ 
sky and it is the SWP’s wrong-headed 
notion of internal organisation which is 
currently preventing it from uniting and 
strengthening the British left. The fact 
that its Scottish organisation is now a 
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long-term tendency in the SSP surely 
contradicts its historic notions about 
party internal regime where tendencies 
may only exist in pre-conference peri¬ 
ods? 

Bill Jones 

email 

Dirty Den 

For anyone who is still kidding them¬ 
selves that the Labour Party can be 
transformed from within, they must be 
smarting from TB’s recent remarks at the 
TUC conference. 

One wonders, often in pure amaze¬ 
ment, at how difficult it is to get the scales 
to fall, or in this case be ripped, from peo¬ 
ple’s eyes. The abolition of clause four, 
one would think, had sent shock waves 
through the relationship. But these peo¬ 
ple are like Angie Watts in her abusive 
relationship with Dirty Den - however 
much bile and venom he poured upon 
her, she kept putting up with it. The real 
problem facing people in this situation 
is they are unable to see any alternative 
to this destructive relationship and so 
remain within it, putting up with greater 
and more vicious assaults as time goes 
on. 

The trade union leaders, party rank 
and file and ‘revolutionaries’ within the 
Labour Party or who still call for support 
for Labour are now so far out on a limb 
there is nothing left to grasp at but thin 
air. Blair has put in plain English what 
every other Labour leader has acted out 
in practice, but been too embarrassed to 
say: “The idea of a leftwing Labour gov¬ 
ernment as the alternative to a moderate 
and progressive one is the abiding de¬ 
lusion of 100 years of our party. We 
aren’t going to fall for it again.” 

Tony’s clear about where he’s going: 
now it time for us to decide too. 

Roger Harper 
Manchester 

Democratic SA 

A few years back there was a Campaign 
for a Democratic Scottish Socialist Party, 
set up in response to ‘delegate-based’ 
proposals for the SSP annual general 
meeting made by the International So¬ 
cialist Movement-dominated SSP lead¬ 
ership. The proposals were not really 
delegate-based, given that ‘delegates’ 
could vote the way they wished at the 
AGM. 

The campaign had some initial suc¬ 
cess, with the proposals being defeated 
at the first SSP AGM they were made at, 
before being carried at the next AGM im¬ 
mediately prior to the S WP entry into the 
SSP. 

How about a Campaign for a Demo¬ 
cratic Socialist Alliance with its own 
website and UK-wide discussion fomm? 
The website could contain down¬ 
loadable petitions and leaflets agreed by 
the democratic socialists within the alli¬ 
ance and put pressure on the forces of 
darkness within the SA. 

Pete Burton 
Edinburgh 

Centralise 

In Richard Griffin’s letter (‘Mind the gap’, 
September 11) he states that neither lib¬ 
eral electoral democracy nor democratic 
centralism “have advanced the interests 
of the working class or led to genuine 
freedom”. This nihilist world outlook 
would have us believe that the working 
class have not improved their fives one 
iota since the dark days of feudalism! 
With regard to democratic centralism, if 
there is one thing revolutionaries learnt 
in the 20th century it is this: decentrali¬ 
sation or survival. 

Griffin contrasts democratic centralism 
to anarchist “genuine democracy from 
below”, but the two are not necessarily 
in conflict. The Bolshevik revolutionary 
slogan was ‘All power to the soviets’. 
Following the dissolution of the con¬ 
stituent assembly in January 1918, a 
move welcomed by the anarchists and 
left SRs, the local and regional soviets 
exercised almost undivided power. 


What disrupted this power was not the 
centralised rule of the Bolsheviks, but 
the civil war conditions created by the 
white terror of the internal and external 
armies of counterrevolution. If there had 
been no central authority, the revolution 
would have been instantly strangled. 

To illustrate this point we can look to 
Engels’s example of the uprising in Spain 
in 1872-73 in which anarchists seized 
power in municipalities across the coun¬ 
try. At first, the situation looked promis¬ 
ing. The king was forced to abdicate and 
the bourgeois government could only 
muster a few thousand ill-trained troops. 
Yet this ragtag force prevailed because, 
as Engels put it, “The fragmentation and 
isolation of the revolutionary forces ... 
enabled the government troops to 
smash one revolt after another” (Marx, 
Engels, Lenin - anarchism and anar¬ 
cho-syndicalism: selected writings New 
York 1972). 

The same is true in Argentina today. 
The heroic factory occupations by the 
militant working class are being defeated 
one by one by the armed police. The only 
guarantee of defence against counter¬ 
revolution is the centralised dictatorship 
of the proletariat. The ‘pure communist’ 
alternatives are ahistorical. Whatever 
these puritans say about the ‘deforma¬ 
tion’ or ‘betrayal’ of this or that revolu¬ 
tion, they seem to provide no viable 
alternative except to slam every organ¬ 
ised attempt by revolutionaries to defend 
their revolution. 

Joe Wills 
Bristol 

Closet 

Trotskyism 

Jack Conrad’s conflation of the indus¬ 
trialisation and collectivisation of the 
Soviet economy with Stalin’s subse¬ 
quent assault on the Communist Party 
as a “bureaucratic counterrevolution 
within the revolution” is historically 
wrong and, I suspect, reflects Jack’s 
closet Trotskyism (‘In defence of demo¬ 
cratic centralism’, September 4). 

His schema falsely separates the eco¬ 
nomic revolution of the late 20s-early 30s 
from the political revolutions of 1917, and 
ignores the fact that the mass attack on 
the party and society in the period 1937- 
38 was a distinct and separate set of 
events, and did not automatically flow 
from the three revolutions. 

At best the new economic policy 
(NEP) of the 1920s left the Bolshevik- 
controlled state attempting to manage 
capitalism. Stalin’s economic revolution 
of the late 1920s recognised this policy 
was temporary and in fact would lead to 
an intensification of the class stmggles 
with capitalist elements, without giving 
the Bolsheviks the economic and there¬ 
fore political means for fighting it. To 
continue with the NEP was ultimate sui¬ 
cide for the regime. What alternative did 
any regime claiming to be socialist have 
than to implement rapid industrialisation 
and collectivisation, overcome its inter¬ 
nal class enemies and develop a power¬ 
ful and modem economy as a counter 
to the hostile imperialist encirclement? 

By the time of the ‘Congress of Vic¬ 
tors’ in February 1934, the rapid devel¬ 
opment of industry, especially heavy 
industry, had been largely achieved, as 
had collectivisation. The battles in the 
party and in the countryside had been 
won and were dying down. The rise of 
Hitler in Germany was casting an omi¬ 
nous shadow of war and many hitherto 
leading ‘Stalinist’ figures in the party 
advocated moderation and consolida¬ 
tion. 

The congress itself is regarded as rep¬ 
resenting a compromise between the 
increasingly minority Stalin group and 
the majority moderates. Many defeated 
oppositionists - eg, Bukharin, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, Radek, Rykov - were allowed 
to speak and were heard with respect. 
The targets in the second five-year plan 
were significantly more modest. Of the 
members elected to the new nine-person 
politburo, only two (Kaganovich and 
Molotov) could be relied on to support 


Stalin in any more extreme policy. 

Throughout the subsequent year, 
there were clear examples of the extrem¬ 
ists being restrained and a new course 
being steered in respect of economic and 
security policies. Stalin himself was 
downgraded from general secretary to 
secretary. 

The launch of the murderous attack 
on the party two years later in August 
1936 - which became known as the 
Yezhovshchina - was effectively a coup 
d’etat by Stalin and the henchmen he 
had manoeuvred into key positions in 
the intervening period - mainly Yezhov, 
Malenkov and Khrushchev. It was pre¬ 
cisely because a majority of the party 
and its leaders in the politburo and cen¬ 
tral committee now felt the economic 
revolution of industrialisation and col¬ 
lectivisation had been successfully car¬ 
ried out and that the new course should 
therefore be peace, consolidation and a 
relaxation of discipline, that the attack 
was launched. There could be no place 
for a Stalin in conditions of peace within 
the Communist Party and society. 

The Yezhovshchina was therefore not 
a component of the 1929-33 economic 
revolution, but a subsequent coup d’etat 
carried out by the then minority Stalin 
group to avoid the political conse¬ 
quences of the successful implementa¬ 
tion of that economic revolution: namely 
the ascendancy of a more moderate lead¬ 
ership, perhaps headed by Kirov. Most 
party leaders - including 70% of the 1934 
central committee members - were mur¬ 
dered precisely because up until that 
point collective leadership and demo¬ 
cratic processes were providing a check 
and a limit on Stalin and his entourage 
and a very different political course 
would have more naturally flowed from 
the economic revolution. 

Andrew Northall 
Kettering 

Poverty 

This year’s United Nations Report on 
Human Development once again re¬ 
minded us of global injustice. The 10% 
richest people on earth earn 124 times 
more than the poorest 10%. The one 
percent richest earn more than 57% of 
the world population combined. 

In 2001, the world’s GDP was $45,000 
billion. If this wealth was divided equally, 
a family with three children, be they liv¬ 
ing in Africa, Asia or in the USA would 
have a monthly income of # 2,260 - 
enough to have a comfortable fife. Every 
human being on earth would have $14 
per day, but 2.8 billion people are cur¬ 
rently living on $2 or less, and 1.1 billion 
people on $1 or less. 

One person out of three has no elec¬ 
tricity, and one out of five no drinking 
water. Every day, 30,000 children die of 
hunger and preventable diseases. More 
children died of diarrhoea during the 
1990s than the total number of people 
who died in armed conflicts since the end 
of World Warfi. 

Every year, 10 million human beings 
die of hunger. Yet, there is an annual 
surplus of food for at least 600 million 
people. But 800million people suffer from 
hunger: one person out of three in sub- 
Sahara Africa, and one out of four in 
south-east Asia. In India alone, 200 mil¬ 
lion suffer from hunger. However, the 
solution is fairly easy: saving them 
would only cost $2 billion - the equiva¬ 
lent of one month of US occupation of 
Iraq. 

The report also notes that only $35 
billion would suffice to prevent the an¬ 
nual death of eight million people from 
preventable diseases like tuberculosis, 
malaria and diarrhoea. That is less than 
the $40 billion spent by the US for their 
war in Iraq between March and April this 
year. 

What is scandalous about those fig¬ 
ures is that all this misery is prevent¬ 
able. Compare on the basis of this UN 
report socialist China and capitalist 
India, for example. In India, more than 
200 million people suffer from hunger 
and more than 400 million have to five 
on less than one dollar a day. If India 


provided the same healthcare as 
China, every year 1.5 million children 
could be saved. Proportional to popu¬ 
lation, China spends three times as 
much as India on healthcare. India has 
an illiteracy rate of 35%, compared to 
China’s rate of 16%. The average Chi¬ 
nese can expect to live until 71, the 
average Indian 64. India’s infant mor¬ 
tality rate is twice that of China. 

In Cuba, there is one medical doctor 
for 170 people. In the rest of Latin 
America, the proportion is of one doc¬ 
tor for 613 people. Cuba spends per in¬ 
habitant twice as much on healthcare 
and education than the rest of Latin 
America. In those countries, the 10% 
richest people earn 46 times what the 
poorest ten percent earn. In Cuba, the 
proportion is five times. A quarter of Latin 
Americans have to survive on $2 a day 
or less. In Cuba, less than two percent 
do. This is a reminder that a more equita¬ 
ble organisation of society is possible. 
Liam O Ruairc 
email 

ESF bureaucrats 

On reading the fist of agreed plenary 
speakers from England to the European 
Social Fomm in Paris, a sad smile came 
across my face (‘Heavy-handed Social¬ 
ist Workers Party’, September 4). There 
is not a worker amongst them - left trade 
union bureaucrats, academics, journal¬ 
ists and full-time politicians to a man/ 
woman, all of whom five a comfortable, 
middle class fife style. Most are over 40 
years of age. I see in the good old Eng¬ 
lish tradition Oxbridge is well represented 
too. 

Now I’m sure these people are all dedi¬ 
cated activists of some sort, but who do 
they really represent? There is hardly one 
of them who could, or more importantly 
would, live on the average worker’s 
wages and I include the left union bu¬ 
reaucrats so beloved by the Communist 
Party of Britain. 

If those nominated by the other coun¬ 
tries involved are similar in class back¬ 
ground and employment as our bunch I 
can see little point in participating in the 
ESF, as I gave up being a stooge in the 
audience for such people years ago. Is 
there anybody on the English left who 
would be surprised or invigorated by 
anything this lot said? They are, I’m sad 
to say, typical of the type that has 
marched us up to the top of the hill, then 
back down again for generations. One 
is witnessing the CPB and SWP fink in 
action when this fist was drawn up. Pa¬ 
thetic. 

Mick Hall 
email 

Escalation 

The decision of the Israeli government 
to approve the expulsion of Palestinian 
president Yasser Arafat is already prov¬ 
ing to be a disastrous one, endangering 
further the security of the region and, 
with it, the fives and safety of Israeli peo¬ 
ple. It makes the formation of a new sta¬ 
ble Palestinian government impossible 
and thus precludes any possibility of a 
renewal of the already deeply compro¬ 
mised talks on the road map in the fore¬ 
seeable future. It increases the 
probability of a further deterioration of 
the situation and an escalation of vio¬ 
lence in the area. 

We therefore call upon the Sharon 
government not to implement this deci¬ 
sion and to immediately stop the violent 
reprisals which are already being carried 
out throughout the West Bank and 
Gaza. We also call upon the international 
community to prevent such an act, 
which is a clear violation of the 4th Ge¬ 
neva Convention and should be vehe¬ 
mently opposed, as should the wave of 
targeted killings Israel has promised. 

In particular the European Union, as a 
member of the quartet, has a special re¬ 
sponsibility for making its voice heard 
clearly in opposition to these develop¬ 
ments. 

European Jews for a Just Peace 

email 


ACTION 

London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday September 14, 5pm - ‘To¬ 
wards a Communist Party (part 3)’, 
using August Nimtz’s Marx and 
Engels - their contribution to the 
democratic breakthrough as a 
study guide. 

Phone 07950 416922 for details. 

Close Yari’s Wood 

Public meeting : Thursday Septem¬ 
ber 25,7pm, University of London 
Student Union, Malet Street (near¬ 
est tube: Goodge Street). Speakers 
include: Imran Khan, defence so¬ 
licitor; Andy Gilchrist, Fire Bri¬ 
gades Union; Lucky Jacobs, 
acquitted defendant; Eunice 
Edozieh, Group 4 victim. 

March and demonstration : Reo¬ 
pening day, Sunday September 28. 
Assemble 12 noon, John Howard 
memorial statue, St. Paul’s Square, 
Bedford. March to Yari’s Wood im¬ 
migration detention centre, 
Twinwoods Road, Clapham, Bed¬ 
fordshire for demonstration, 2pm. 
Campaign For Justice in the Yari’s 
Wood Trial, sady_campaign@ 
yahoo.co.uk 

Defend Maria 

Public meeting, Tuesday October 
7,8pm, Malcolm X Centre, 141 City 
Road, St Paul’s, Bristol BS2. Meet 
Somali refugee Maria Ikow, who is 
facing deportation. Defend Maria 
and defend all asylum-seekers. 
Organised by Bristol Defend the 
Asylum-Seekers Campaign, 
hughesbob @ compuserve.com; 
www.asylumBristol.org.uk 

NCDAC 

National Coalition of Anti-Depor¬ 
tation Campaigns national meet¬ 
ing, Saturday October 11,12 noon 
to 5.00pm, ARC, 60 Dovecot Street, 
Stockton on Tees. Creche available. 

To attend contact nearest coordi¬ 
nator: London and South East 
England - 02077015197; north-east 
England and Scotland - 01642 
679298; Greater Manchester and 
North West England - 0161-740 
8206; Midlands, Wales and south¬ 
west England - 0121-554 6947. 
ncadc@ncadc.org.uk; http://www. 
ncadc.org.uk 

Renewing 
dialegues III 

Marxism and education day semi¬ 
nar, Wednesday October 22, 
9.30am to 5pm, Clarke Hall, Insti¬ 
tute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, 
London WC1. 

Sessions on identity, Marxism and 
action; activity theory; Gramsci, re¬ 
ligion and the curriculum. To re¬ 
serve a place (free, but limited), 
contact Glenn Rikowski: 
rikowski @ tiscafi.co.uk 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for 
you to include the Party and the 
struggle for communism in your 
will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group, email rdgroup 
@ yahoo.com 

Building a socialist 
alternative 

New Socialist Alliance pamphlet, 

£2 each; discounts for bulk orders. 
From Socialist Alliance, Creative 
House, 82-90 Queensland Road, 
London N7 7AS; 020 7609 2999; 
office @ socialistalliance.net 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Independent Working Class 
Association - http://www.iwca.info 

Promising 

start 


O wing to the SWP’s on- 
off electoral approach 
in the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance, it is hardly 
surprising that the SA has a very 
low profile, resulting in disap¬ 
pointing election returns. In view 
of this, some comrades in and 
around the alliance have been 
looking to the Scottish Socialist 
Party for inspiration and an¬ 
swers. Others have been 
attracted by the comparative 
successes of the Independent 
Working Class Association. 

Having been launched as an 
all-Britain organisation at the end 
of July, its web presence up until 
then was via the local IWCA sites 
for Hackney and Oxford, and to 
some extent the home page of 
Red Action, one of the main 
forces behind it. Although new, 
the national website does not 
come over as a rushed, half- 
finished effort. The format is 
pretty much no-frills, without 
being ugly or looking too basic. 
Furthermore virtually everything 
the site has to offer is in plain 
view, meaning that you do not 
have to click your way around a 
cyberspace labyrinth to get what 
you are after. 

Moving from left to right, the 
page is divided into three 
columns. The first is the standard 
issue navigation bar, the second 
a list of news items, and the third 
'communities of resistance’ (a 
selection of thematically 
arranged pieces). 

The side bar begins with 
'About the IWCA’, leading to a 
short and fairly neutral state¬ 
ment on its origins and elec¬ 
toral successes. A founding 
statement follows, preceding 'A 
declaration of independence’. 
This provides the rationale for 
the community-orientated 
politics of the organisation. It 
notes how the decline of unions 
has been engendered by 
structural shifts in British 
capitalism, leading to the 
conclusion that "trade union¬ 
ism, as a political strategy for 
the working class, is as dead as 
a dodo”. The frequently asked 
questions are pretty exhaustive 
too and the option is there to 
email any queries to the IWCA. 

'Media’ features email and 
phone contacts. 'Elections’ 
carries three items, all of which 
are local council results from the 
last year or so. Post-poll press 
releases provide some commen¬ 
tary for the Islington and 
Blackbird Leys contests. 'Mani¬ 
festo’ details IWCA thinking on a 
number of issues, such as 
housing, local democracy and 
asylum-seekers. Given the 
localist thrust of its politics, 
subjects that are the staple of 
other online left programmes 


are missing. So do not expect 
much about the war, or the 
character of the UK state. And 
some points sound worryingly 
reformist, particularly the section 
that calls for the police to be 
“representative of the communi¬ 
ties they serve” and to "return to 
being a civic service”. 

'Councillor’s diaiy’ is a 
regularly updated journal kept 
by Blackbird Ley’s elected 
representative, Stuart Craft. 
Perhaps the SA’s own Michael 
Lavalette could take a leaf out of 
the IWCA book. 'Structure’ 
explains the group’s organisa¬ 
tional workings, and is assisted 
by a structural diagram. 'Mem¬ 
bership’ allows one to either 
download a form or join online, 
while 'Donations’ is self-explana¬ 
tory. Unfortunately money can 
only be sent by post, though a 
secure channel for credit/debit 
donations is promised. There is 
also a short statement on 
legislation covering donations to 
registered political parlies. 

Returning to the home page, 
the main news column carries six 
items. The most recent is the 
IWCA’s appeal for the 2004 
London mayoral campaign; with a 
graph to show how far along they 
are to reaching the extortionate 
£20,000deposit. Other items 
discuss the slate of housing in 
Britain, how the education system 
fails white working class boys, 
etc. Particularly interesting is the 
piece on the IWCA’s national 
launch, if not just for the location. 
In 1997, Blair chose the same 
estate in south London to promise, 
'There will be no forgotten 
people in the Britain I want to 
build”. Nonetheless, a fat 
chequebook remains the best 
way to jog New Labour’s memory. 

The final column, 'Communi¬ 
ties of resistance’, collects 
together articles from third-party 
sources, such as The Guardian 
and Red Pepper . The unsurpris¬ 
ing theme is community resist¬ 
ance to ongoing attacks on 
working class neighbourhoods in 
Britain and elsewhere. At present 
only four stories can be 
accessed, but submissions to the 
webmaster are invited for 
consideration. 

Overall for a website that is 
only a couple of months old it is 
not bad, although a good deal of 
work needs to be done. For 
example, a page of clippings 
from the bourgeois press and the 
mainstream parties may be 
useful to highlight the opposition 
the IWCA faces. A links page 
should also be included, perhaps 
featuring other community- 
oriented campaigns, research 
units, and left organisations. 
Nevertheless a promising start • 
Phil Hamilton 



Rehashing the left’s 
‘abiding delusions’ 


O ver 100 people came to hear 
Socialist Alliance against War 
and Privatisation candidate 
Brian Butterworth and other 
leftwing notables at the Pakistani Work¬ 
ers Centre in Willesden Green on Sep¬ 
tember 15. Not a bad turnout. Unfortu¬ 
nately, though, the Socialist Workers 
Party ran the whole thing in a typically 
bureaucratic and ham-fisted manner. 

Comrade Butterworth, who is contest¬ 
ing the September 18 Brent East by-elec¬ 
tion, made some cutting points. He 
denounced the “insulting drivel” being 
served up to voters by the mainstream 
parties: “People are dying of starvation 
in a world of plenty,’ ’ he said, ‘ ‘and all they 
can talk about is broken paving slabs.” 

Sending out a “clarion call” for “some¬ 
thing different”, the comrade acknowl¬ 
edged that the SA had so far failed to 
unite the left and anti-war forces: “There 
are four or five anti-war candidates. 
Whatever happens on Thursday, we 
must not make that mistake again. After 
the election we must sit down together 
and talk - not just in the Socialist Alliance 
- and find out what unites us, not what 
divides us.” 

But the stage-managed character of 
the rally, with a series of pre-planned 
speakers “from the floor” being named 
and introduced by chairperson Linda 
Smith (London Lire Brigades Union 
treasurer) made it the private property of 
the SWP, with no scope even for ques¬ 
tions from voters, let alone the expres¬ 
sion of views from S A members such as 
myself. Unless the SWP learns the les¬ 
son of inclusiveness and democracy in 
relation to its existing SA partners, how 
can any new allies expect to be treated 
differently? 

As for transparency, nowhere does 
comrade Butterworth’s election material 
explain that he is a member of the SWP, 
that the SWP is one of several compo¬ 
nents of the S A, or who the other com¬ 
ponents are. This is not an honest 
approach, downplaying our best argu¬ 
ment for an S A vote - that it will help build 
an inclusive, pluralist socialist party. In¬ 
stead of demonstrating that diverse 
forces can unite, the subliminal message 
is - join us and disappear. Yet only by 
showing tolerance for different views will 
we open the door to the wider forces 
Brian speaks of. 

The SA election leaflet states: “You 
can’t trust New Labour ... but you can 
trust Brian Butterworth.” Why? Because 
of his 20 years of local activism. But par¬ 
liament is littered with ‘genuine social¬ 
ists’ gone astray. What makes Brian 
different is that he is a disciplined mem¬ 
ber of a socialist organisation, the SWP 
(leaving aside the unpredictable future 
of the Socialist Alliance, given the 
SWP’s ambiguous attitude to it). We 
know that, if elected to parliament, he can 
be relied upon to do what his organisa¬ 
tion (‘party’) says. That is a big plus, to 
be boasted about, not something to be 
ashamed of or to be bmshed under the 
carpet. 

But what do we find on his election 
leaflet? The naive words of local fire¬ 
fighter Sian Griffiths, uncritically given 
prominence by experienced comrades 
who should know better: “Brent East 
needs someone who will make a differ¬ 
ence and not just toe the party line. That’s 
why I’m voting for Brian.” Well, Brian 
and the SWP need to answer this one. 
Which party line is Brian not going to 
toe - SWP or SA? Or, on the other hand, 
is he a disciplined, organised socialist - 
and does hiding that fact help to build 
the disciplined, effective socialist alterna¬ 
tive we need? 

Among the platform speakers, top 
marks go to Eamonn McCann, author of 
War and an Irish town, for his rousing 


agitational speech condemning the La¬ 
bour government cover-up of the Bloody 
Sunday massacre. Comrade McCann 
showed how the same paratroops regi¬ 
ment later massacred the ‘Westside 
boys’ in Sierra Leone and is now dis¬ 
pensing its form of imperialist justice in 
Basra. 

He commended Kelly McBride, sister 
of murder victim Peter McBride, for her 
determination to have her brother’s con¬ 
victed murderers removed from the Brit¬ 
ish army, leading her to contest the Brent 
East by-election. But to challenge the 
oppressive system of capitalism and 
imperialism worldwide, he said, means to 
vote SA on Thursday - we must leave 
behind an enhanced organisation with 
enhanced credibility. 

Socialist filmmaker Ken Loach’s joke 
that he was sitting “to the left of Paul 
Loot” turned out to have more than a 
grain of truth. Comrade Loot admitted to 
voting Labour in 1997 and bemoaned the 
loss of Labour’s “social democratic con¬ 
sciousness”, every single aspect of 
which has been “ripped up”. He left the 
Labour Party in 1967, when he was un¬ 
able to give voters “one good reason to 
vote Labour”. But he himself continued 
voting Labour for three decades, be¬ 
cause “Labour stood for social demo¬ 
cratic change”. It “reversed anti-trade 
union laws” (he has evidently forgotten 
that Wilson’s Labour government 
started them in 1969 with Barbara Cas¬ 
tle’s In place of strife). It introduced pub¬ 
lic ownership, which was “at least in 
some way accountable”. The object of 
the SA, he said, was to “win back in¬ 
stinctive Labour supporters to socialist 
positions”. 

Comrade Loach, in contrast, endorsed 
Blair’s comment that a leftwing Labour 
government was “an abiding delusion”. 
Those who wanted to “reclaim Labour” 
should say which Labour Party they 
wish to reclaim - Kinnock’s, which failed 


to back the miners’ Great Strike; Calla¬ 
ghan’s, which forced through pay cuts; 
Wilson’s, which was ferociously anti¬ 
trade union; Attlee’s, which nationalised 
to provide an infrastmcture for business; 
or Ramsay MacDonald’s, which be¬ 
trayed the working class with a national 
government? 

These points must surely have given 
Paul Loot food for thought. But then 
Ken Loach revealed his own illusions: 
“Blair is the worst” because he has “bro¬ 
ken international law, and destroyed the 
credibility of the United Nations”. 

Comrade Loach found it sad that sin¬ 
gle-issue candidates (not only Kelly 
McBride, but “Save Brent East Post 
Offices” independent Neil Walsh and 
Lawzi Ibrahim for “Public Services Not 
War”) were on the ballot paper, because 
“the point of the SA is to bring together 
all anti-war, anti-imperialist and anti-pri¬ 
vatisation candidates”. 

Condemning Arthur Scargill’s Social¬ 
ist Labour Party (whose candidate is ul- 
tra-Stalinite Ms Cremer) for ‘ ‘disgracefully 
disrupting unity”, comrade Loach 
rounded off by quoting comandante 
Marcos at the Cancun conference, and 
placing the SA as “part of the struggle 
for a better world”. 

A collection raised over £600 for the 
election campaign and many signed up 
to canvass for Brian over the remaining 
few days. Activists will celebrate at the 
Ceilidh on the Green pub, Willesden 
Green, in the evening of Lriday Septem¬ 
ber 19, but will be busy immediately af¬ 
ter - building for the September 27 
anti-war demo, supporting the postal 
workers and other trade unionists in their 
pay fights and beginning the campaign 
for next year’s Greater London Author¬ 
ity and European elections • 

Stan Keable 

Brent Socialist Alliance: 07940 510906 
brentharrowsa @ hotmail.com 
www.brentsociahstalliance.org.uk 


Brent 

East candidates 

Bardwaj, Jiten 

independent 

Barschak, Aaron 

independent 

Butterworth, Brian 

Socialist Alliance 

Cremer, Ms 

Socialist Labour Party 

Evans, Robert 

Labour 

Lemandes, Um 

Conservative 

Hah, Brian 

UK Independence Party 

Hope, Alan 

Official Monster Raving Loony Party 

Ibrahim, Lawzi 

Public Services Not War 

I mmanual Harold 

independent 

Lynch, Noel 

Green Party 

McBride, Kelly 

independent 

McKenzie, Winston independent 

Teather, Sarah 

Liberal Democrat 

Walsh, Neil 

independent 

Weiss, George 

independent 
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Opposition platform launched 

The September 13 gathering of Socialist Alliance independents and supporting organisations marked a watershed 


S umming up many of the past frus¬ 
trations of the 70 or so comrades 
who attended the ‘Open forum on 
democracy and the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance’ in Birmingham, Dave Church of Wal¬ 
sall SA sardonically noted that Socialist 
Workers Party leaders had probably com¬ 
forted their troops in the past about similar 
gatherings - “Don’t worry about that lot. They 
meet and only ever agree to meet again in two 
months time!” 

But, said comrade Church, we have a re¬ 
sponsibility to come up with an answer for 
the working class: we need a new workers’ 
party to replace Labour. His call to action was 
emphatically underlined by Pete McLaren in 
the next session, when he stressed that we 
needed “a concrete decision” to “form a plat¬ 
form today”. 

Despite considerable confusion during the 
voting towards the end - exacerbated by some 
less than inspiring chairing from a visibly 
bored Margaret Manning, who had already 
announced to the meeting her intention to 
resign from the SA’s executive - positive de¬ 
cisions were indeed taken. 

Agreeing a motion moved by Chris Jones 
of Merseyside SA and the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group, the meeting resolved im¬ 
mediately to form an S A platform - the reso¬ 
lutions passed effectively acting as its initial 
political basis (see below). Also agreed was 
a motion from Lesley Mahmood which com¬ 
mits us to reconvene a conference in two 
months time to flesh out the politics, with a 
call for written submissions between now and 
then. 

Local meetings/caucuses are to be estab¬ 
lished in order to promote the platform and 
discuss the politics needed. This could prove 
helpful in stopping the rot of demoralisation 
and resignation amongst the independents 
in the alliance. 

The forum passed these and other posi¬ 
tive resolutions, but there were missed op¬ 
portunities. The first half of an agenda that 
was already tight for time was needlessly 
eaten up with reports of problems in the S A 
that have been well aired elsewhere. 

The initiative to rally the SA’s opposition 
forces came in the first place from five mem¬ 
bers of the SA’s national executive commit¬ 
tee: Marcus Strom of the CPGB and 
independents Steve Godward, Lesley Mah¬ 
mood, Declan O’Neill and Margaret Manning. 
They were determined to stand up against 
the SWP’s frontal assault on the SA’s found¬ 


ing principles of socialism, democracy, 
inclusivity and representation of minorities. 

The executive members came together fol¬ 
lowing the S A national council meeting of July 
19, when the SWP and its allies flatly rejected 
all criticism of their actions in Birmingham, 
where it packed the AGM and removed all 
committee members critical of the failed ‘peace 
and justice’ turn. The Birmingham events fol¬ 
lowed hot on the heels of similar moves on the 
executive. Steve Godward was voted out as 
vice-president and Marcus Strom just sur¬ 
vived as nominating officer after an internal 
SWP wobble which saw abstentions and 
even a breaking of ranks. Comrades such as 
these had no place in the leadership, said SA 
national secretary and SWP member Rob 
Hoveman. They “hold minority views”. 

Comrades from Birmingham reminded us of 
the chain of events and - naturally - all ex¬ 
pressed solidarity with those on the receiving 
end of such attacks. As already noted, this cut 
into the time allocated for the second half of 
the day: time set aside to debate the concrete 
measures we need to take. Although many 
contributions in the first half of the day started 
to address this, the debates and votes were 
often confused. 

Encouragingly, comrades from both the 
Erdington and South Birmingham SA 
branches gave an unequivocal message. 
They were for staying in and building the 
Socialist Alliance. But understandably there 
were many amongst them who consider that 
it is now impossible to work with the SWP - 
an untenable position, in truth, but one ar¬ 
ticulated by comrade Arash. 

Mark Fischer, representing the CPGB, took 
on these arguments. Yes, the SWP is bureau¬ 
cratic and sectarian. Its leadership has con¬ 
tempt not only for the S A, but for its own rank 
and file. Yet we have to battle with the SWP, 
a large and important component of the left, 
not least because it will not go away. Indeed 
it is riven with contradictions and has shown 
itself to be highly vulnerable. 

The John Rees-Lindsey German-Chris 
Hannan-Alex Callinicos leadership is disori¬ 
entated. It is frustrated and bitterly disap¬ 
pointed by an abject failure to recruit from the 
massive anti-war movement. The ‘peace and 
justice’ turn came to nothing, but caused in¬ 
ternal ructions. Many SWP members were 
deeply uneasy about women’s and gay rights 
being dismissed as “shibboleths”. Now John 
Rees is busily covering his tracks: virtually 
denying that he made any proposals to the 


Morning Star's Communist Party of Britain 
or Birmingham’s central mosque. 

The turmoil in the SWP’s ranks was appar¬ 
ent at Marxism 2003, a fact underlined by the 
physical assault mounted against Weekly 
Worker sellers, with the apparent prior knowl¬ 
edge of SWP national secretary Chris Bam- 
bery. 

It would be a grave mistake, concluded 
comrade Fischer, to walk away from the S A 
because it is dominated and misled by the 
SWP. We have to increase the pressure for 
left unity. We must regroup and redouble our 
efforts. An SA platform to lead that fight 
would be an excellent start. 

On behalf of the sponsoring NEC mem¬ 
bers, comrade Mahmood emphasised the 
main question of the day: “Is the SA save- 
able and is it worth saving?” Her own answer 
was yes. We had achieved much. People 
before profit , our 2001 general election mani¬ 
festo, was an excellent document and should 
provide the foundations for our ongoing 
work, based on clear socialist principles. Simi¬ 
larly, our victory in the Preston council elec¬ 
tion had shown that a white, male SA 
candidate can be elected, largely by an eth¬ 
nic minority community, without dropping 
any socialist principles. 

Comrade Mahmood called for a reassertion 
of the ‘80-20’ principles - the idea that we 
should unite on the 80% that we supposedly 
agree upon and conduct ongoing discussion, 
in a comradely manner, on the 20% where we 
disagree. Both Bruce Robinson of the Alli¬ 
ance for Workers’ Liberty and John Pearson 
of the CPGB opposed this. It is a wrong for¬ 
mulation, conceived in the SA’s infancy. The 
majority has the right to decide on actions 
and policy, but minorities must be protected 
and given the possibility of fighting to be¬ 
come the majority. 

Apart from a rather off-the-wall contribu¬ 
tion from a Workers Power comrade, there 
were no explicit calls to simply up and leave 
the SA. The two most negative interventions 
probably came from Dave Spencer of Cov¬ 
entry (we should have “no loyalty to the 
SA”, as the “SWP will not change”) and Tony 
Greenstein of Brighton (we needed to give 
“some sort of ultimatum to the SWP” - start 
behaving democratically, or else). 

Most other comrades declared their inten¬ 
tion to “stay in and fight” (Steve Godward) - 
even if a sense of confidence was lacking. In 
this context, however, the contribution from 
Bob Whitehead, a Resistance supporter from 


“It would 
be a 
grave 
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to walk 
away 
from the 
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Birmingham, was far-sighted and inspiring. 

Comrade Whitehead reported that non- 
SWP comrades were caucusing in his area, 
with openly advertised meetings for all SA 
members, whatever their political affiliation. 
Three meeting of the caucus had been con¬ 
vened so far and it was having a palpable 
effect on the SWP and its local allies. 

The comrade described the ‘clean sweep’ 
victory of the SWP in Birmingham as “pyr- 
rhic”. The majority on the new local execu¬ 
tive was “leaky”. The SWP was clearly 
“nervous” and “everything is still there to be 
fought for”, the comrade stated. 

Summing up, comrade Whitehead put his 
finger on the nub of the problem: “There can 
be no question of walking out,” he insisted, 
because that would solve nothing. “The prob¬ 
lem - the domination of the left by a mono¬ 
lithic sect - will not just go away.” 

Tensions remain however. For instance, 
what exactly is the position of the comrades 
of the AWL? In the confusion at the end of 
the meeting, it is not clear whether their rather 
large contingent on the day (some 14 com¬ 
rades - most of whom were silent through¬ 
out) actually voted for the establishment of 
the platform. Certainly, the AWL’s keynote 
speech - delivered by Solidarity editor Cathy 
Nugent - effectively denied the urgency of 
constituting an SA-loyal opposition bloc in 
the here and now. 

Instead comrade Nugent emphasised the 
need for protracted debate on the politics of 
such a platform - as opposed to taking a con¬ 
crete decision to form one now and expand 
upon its politics later. Earlier the AWL’s Mark 
Sandell made exactly the same plea. Of course, 
we in the CPGB are not against political de¬ 
bate and clarification. But, as one perceptive 
independent comrade commented, the 
AWL’s tactics were designed to “fight for as 
much space as possible” so they can hark 
on about issues such as Galloway and the 
Muslim Association of Britain. They were not 
concerned to address the pressing needs of 
the SA. Nevertheless the AWL has expressed 
a willingness to work within the platform and 
that has to be warmly welcomed. 

It was clear that the majority of comrades 
wanted to take steps to advance the SA 
project - and without delay. We now have a 
platform based on inclusion, democracy and 
for a workers’ party. That must be quickly 
complemented though the setting up of lo¬ 
cal and regional groups • 

John Pearson and Mark Fischer 


Agreed resolutions 


A. Organising a national platform around 
democracy 

Moved by Lesley Mahmood 

We agree to hold a further open meeting/forum within the next 
two months to organise a caucus or platform to work in and out¬ 
side the SA around the issue of democracy within the SA, to 
enable more time for discussion on how to organise and to de¬ 
termine the more precise nature of the platform. Further written 
proposals to be submitted in advance of such a meeting. This 
proposal [and the other resolutions agreed] to be implemented 
by the five EC members who initiated the open forum today, to¬ 
gether with volunteers from the floor [Pete Radcliff from Notting¬ 
ham SA/AWL and Pete McLaren from Coventry and 
Warwickshire SA volunteered]. 

B Democracy and the Socialist Alliance 

Statement proposed by Dot Gibson, Workers International and 
May 3 Committee 

The founding and development of the Socialist Alliance has been, 
and is, an important part of the necessary unity of the working class, 
who feel disenfranchised by New Labour. Even though united in our 
strategic aim of socialism, no socialist group or individual could ex¬ 
pect that building such an alliance could come without difficulties 
and differences of approach, especially on questions of tactics and 
election programme. Therefore it is important that all members of the 
alliance do their utmost to safeguard its founding principles of 
inclusivity, the rights of minorities, openness and democracy. 


Responsibility for this rests especially with the Socialist Workers 
Party, the biggest socialist group, with the most individual members. 
Although doing what it considers to be in the ‘best interests’ of the 
Socialist Alliance and the working class as a whole, we consider that 
the SWP leaders in the alliance have acted in an impatient and high¬ 
handed manner. This is so particularly in the Birmingham Socialist 
Alliance, and in taking forward individually the proposal announced 
at conference for discussions relating to possible election agreements 
with the Communist Party of Britain and the Birmingham mosque. 
Concern over these events has led to disillusionment and anger in 
the alliance and an erosion of trust. 

This forum has therefore been called to overcome this mistrust and 
strengthen the Socialist Alliance. Therefore, we call on the SWP leaders 
in the alliance, as a first step to re-establishing trust, to make a report 
of the proposals and discussions that took place with the CPB and 
the Birmingham mosque (whatever the outcome of these), so that all 
members of the alliance can consider and discuss this. 

The importance of this procedure should not be underestimated, 
not only to safeguard the founding principle of democracy, but to 
ensure that the tactics through which the alliance proceeds to its 
strategic goal are open for discussion throughout the membership 
and not the property of one group (even if the biggest). 

C. May 3 Committee motions 

1. For democracy 

The SA was founded on the principles of tolerance and representa¬ 
tion of minorities throughout the alliance in order to unite the broad¬ 
est layers of socialist activists and socialist thought. We will campaign 
for the SA to return to this inclusive and democratic state of affairs. 
Further, we will campaign for full implementation of the constitution 
on all matters relating to accountability. 

2. For socialist principle 

We seek to defend the principles of the SA, as outlined in our mani¬ 
festo People before profit. 


3. For a party 

The SA should put campaigning for a new workers’ party at the cen¬ 
tre of its work. 

4. For a campaign for a workers’ party 

M illi ons of workers feel disenfranchised by New Labour which gov¬ 
erns in the interests of war and big business. The emergence of a 
mass anti-war movement on a global scale and the development of 
parties such as the Scottish Socialist Party and Rifondazione Comu- 
nista in Italy show that it is necessary and possible to build a work¬ 
ers’ party in today’s conditions. 

It is necessary for all trade unionists, socialists and communists in 
favour of a new workers’ party to combine our efforts in a campaign 
for a workers’ party. Such a campaign should function within the 
Socialist Alliance, make links with the Labour left and operate within 
the broader workers’ movement to unite with other socialist and trade 
union organisations and activists who support the founding of a 
workers’ party. 

D. Establishing a platform 

Moved by Chris Jones, Merseyside SA 

We agree to actually set up the national platform today, discuss it in 
detail within two months as agreed, and start organising local meet¬ 
ings to promote this. 

E. Broaden our discussions with other 
groups 

Moved by AWL 

We agree to establish a discussion bulletin to develop Dot Gibson’s 
statement and open up discussions with Workers Power, the Social¬ 
ist Party and others inside and outside the SA, and where possible 
undertake practical work together. 
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UNITY 


Communist 
Party books 



■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR 
from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of 
Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Through¬ 
out there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who deserted 
theCPGBin 1992. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

Jack Conrad’s book argues for the Socialist Alliance to move to 
a higher organisational and political stage. Drawing on an ex¬ 
tensive study of history, this work presents the ways and means 
of arriving at that end. 

£7.00/€ll 


Buy all 6 books for £23/€36 and save £8.80/€l4 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Towards a Socialist Alliance party □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£/€_ 

Name_ 

Address_____________ 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


Nats go nuts 

Exposure of the sectarian plotting by Cymru Goch members in Wales has 
sent their nationalist co-thinkers in Scotland into apoplexy 


L ast week’s paper carried extracts 
from exchanges on the closed So¬ 
cialist Republican Forum e-list. A 
small-minded and sordid plot was 
thoroughly exposed. 

Members of the nationalist grouplet, 
Cymru Goch (Red Wales), were planning to 
ban the ‘Brit left’ from the August 9 ‘summer 
gathering’ hosted by John Marek, the inde¬ 
pendent assembly member. 

We put a stop to that little game. Never¬ 
theless, as the extracts conclusively proved, 
CG intends to press ahead with excluding the 
‘Brit left’ from the Welsh Socialist Party’s 
founding conference in October. Applicants 
will be vetted by a steering committee, “with 
four CG out of nine’ ’, Marc Davies, their leader, 
ominously declared; the new party will have 
“no platforms and no right to sell unapproved 
publications”; individual members of other 
organisations who want to join the estab¬ 
lished party will then have to “[renounce] 
membership of their particular party”. 

Our report also revealed that Davies is ef¬ 
fectively engaging in a conspiracy against 
John Marek himself. Comrade Marek does not 
seem to be a Welsh nationalist - although he 
tends to sidestep the issue rather than make 
his view clear (the fact that the comrade en¬ 
dorsed a Welsh Socialist Alliance candidate 
in a recent council by-election in Cardiff’s 
Pentwyn ward is encouraging). As a result 
the avowed Welsh nationalist Davies - who 
has attached himself to the Marek “band¬ 
wagon” - seems to view his host with some 
contempt. He is “a left Labourite and will re¬ 
main one”. Davies intends to “take him as far 
as we can” with the CG project, then dump 
him. “He retires in less than four years - I’m a 
patient person” (Weekly Worker September 
11 ). 

Predictably this journalistic exposure has 
sparked off a series of hysterical attacks on 
our members and organisation. Davies and 
CG have been vigorously supported by 
prominent members of the Scottish Socialist 
Party. Their arguments - deeply nationalist 
and often incoherent - reveal something very 
disturbing about the political health of the SSP. 

Take Kevin Williamson - a regular column¬ 
ist in the SSP’s Scottish Socialist Voice and a 
promoter of wacky evolutionary psychology 
(see Weekly Worker February 28 2002). Ac¬ 
cording to comrade Williamson, the informa¬ 
tion outing CG could only have come into the 
hands of the CPGB in one of two ways. 

Option one: they “sent a spy” onto the So¬ 
cialist Republican Fomm e-list to “listen in on 
private conversations”. Option two: they 
“got the information through collaboration 
with agents of the British state who were 
monitoring the list discussion group’ ’ (UK Left 
Network posting, September 16). Either way, 
it seems that, even if we had burrowed a 
“CPGB mole” into the SFF e-list, the only 
purpose would be to “facilitate the work of 
the British state”. 

Developing his theme on the SSP e-list, 
Williamson warns that unless the CPGB 
“come clean” on these supposed finks with 
the state, it should be “assumed (and publi¬ 
cised as widely as possible) that the CPGB 
and its newspaper ... work hand in hand with 
the British state to discredit socialists and 
activists for Welsh and Scottish independ¬ 
ence”. In which case, “the entire movement 
should boycott their paper ... and treat them 
as collaborators with the British state”. 

As for Marc Davies and the Socialist Re¬ 
publican Fomm e-list plotters, in a rather zany 
defence of them Williamson claims that they 
were “just being forthright and honest in their 
opinions (unlike the CPGB/Brit spies)”. 

Jim Carroll goes further. In an email titled 
‘CPGB: state agents?’, he despicably names 
a member of our organisation, strongly im¬ 
plying this comrade is a serving state asset. 
The most likely explanation he has of the 
material finding its way to the Weekly Worker 
is “contact with a state agency such as 


GCHC”. Calls to stop the distribution of the 
Weekly Worker are also made by others. 

For the most part, Cymru Goch and its co¬ 
thinkers have found very little wider sympa¬ 
thy when they have cried foul and - on one 
level - it is quite hard to take such clowning 
seriously. There are some important points 
to make, however. 

First, assuming that the organisational 
morality of a given trend in the movement 
flows from its programme, then the political 
project defended by these elements is clearly 
rotten to the core. They plot behind the backs 
of the movement - including the host organ¬ 
ism (the John Marek Independent Party) they 
are attempting to parasitically use. When 
their grubby bureaucratic conspiracy is ex¬ 
posed, they cry out that they have been 
wronged! 

Second, the dire poverty. Unable to hon¬ 
estly defend their political project which is 
aimed at the break-up of the working class of 
Britain, they have to turn to fabrication, in¬ 
venting agents and demanding bans and 
exclusions. The CPGB defends the unity of 
the working class. Therefore, according to 
these liars, we defend the existing British 
state. Thus we are unwitting or (more likely) 
conscious agents of that state. 

Jim Carroll warns other SSPers that, as their 
party becomes a “threat to the state, ... that 
means in practical terms the introduction of 
the spies and touts”. “Given the history of 
the CPGB,” he observes cryptically, ‘ ‘it is prob¬ 
ably not surprising that it should be in the 
forefront of any such attempt”. 

Comrade Phil Pope - a Socialist Alliance 
independent - effectively answered this non¬ 
sense in a UK Left Network e-fist posting on 
September 16. He starts by suggesting a sim¬ 
ple explanation of how such damning mate¬ 
rial came into our possession: 

“One of the participants on the [SRF] fist 
was probably appalled at the ‘anti-sectar¬ 
ian’ sectarianism of some of the other par¬ 
ticipants and forwarded the whole 
unsavoury exchange to the Weekly 
Worker. There seems to have been a pub¬ 
lic interest in publishing, so the WW has 
done nothing wrong. In contrast, those 
seeking to exclude sections of the left from 
any future Welsh Socialist Party have got 
many questions to answer. If you want to 
keep what you are saying secret then you 
probably shouldn’t be saying it - especially 
not in an email. I’m not sure which is more 
depressing: the sectarianism, the con¬ 
spiratorial delusions, the idiocy of getting 
caught out or the shrill protests.” 


Another poor week, I’m afraid. The total 
of £60 in my mailbox takes our September 
fund to £215, with less than two weeks to 
go to achieve our £500 monthly target. 

Our internet readers will have noticed 
that last week’s paper was very late in 
making an appearance on the CPGB web¬ 
site. The last print issue was also rather 
faint. In the main this is because our web¬ 
master and chief layout artist is away in 
Cuba on honeymoon for three weeks. So 
in terms of personnel we have had to draft 
in less experienced comrades. Delays and 
glitches are inevitable in such circum¬ 
stances. However, part of the problem is 
technical - some of our hardware is just not 
up to the job. 

Part of the solution lies in training new 
comrades. We are doing our best here. But 



John Marek AM 


Exactly. If, as Kevin Williamson claims, 
those exposed were “just being forthright and 
honest in their opinions”, then what is their 
objection to now defending these opinions - 
and the actions that have flowed from them - 
openly and honestly in front of the move¬ 
ment? How does publicity for their views and 
actions “discredit socialists and activists for 
Welsh and Scottish independence” (William¬ 
son) - unless those actions were disreputa¬ 
ble in the first place. 

A certain juicy irony escapes these peo¬ 
ple who are so quick to throw accusations of 
state collusion at other trends in the move¬ 
ment. Serious socialists in the UK today 
should expect that our activities - on e-fists 
and elsewhere - are monitored (that, as they 
say, is what we pay our taxes for). 

So, ‘comrades’ Davies and CG were, in ef¬ 
fect, quite happy to conspire in front of the 
British state. It was only when their plotting 
was exposed before the workers' movement 
that they squealed. What sort of “forthright” 
and “honest” morality is that? 

Mark Fischer 


we also require money, not just to help 
cover our normal monthly running costs 
- printing, post, telephones, etc - but to¬ 
wards new equipment. 

What we could do with right now is a 
big boost in terms of donations to allow 
us to upgrade our decrepit equipment. Can 
I therefore ask readers to make a special 
effort? We need to reach £500 quickly and 
go a good way past. 

Thanks this week go to comrades RJ, 
VS (£20 each), FJ (£10), HP and LK (£5 
apiece). But next week I’d like to report 
several times that number of 
contributions • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to Weekly 
Worker 


Fighting fund 

Extra boost 
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ARMS PROTESTS 


We are all terrorists now 



Blunkett: full power of the law behind him 


Europe: meeting the 
challenge of 
continental unity 

In his new book of essays Jack Conrad argues against 
those who view the European Union and the single 
currency with trepidation. The unity of capitalist Europe 
is our opportunity to unite the European working class 
into a single combat party - a Communist Party of the 
EU. An important step in that direction would be a 
European Socialist Alliance. 
ppl29, £5 or €8 

Now reprinted 



“sooner 
or later 
such 
laws will 
be used 
against 
the 

working 

class” 


‘Emergency’ legislation used against DSEI 
demonstrators 


I n an attempt to intimidate last week’s 
largely peaceful protests outside the 
defence systems and equipment inter¬ 
national (DSEI) arms exhibition, metro¬ 
politan police officers used the 2001 Terror¬ 
ism Act to stop and search and arrest pro¬ 
testors. Dozens were detained. Despite 
initially denying it, Scotland Yard eventually 
admitted that its officers had indeed employed 
the government’s controversial anti-terror 
legislation. Deputy assistant commissioner 
Andy Trotter also confirmed that police of¬ 
ficers had used the act to arrest two German 
nationals. Both were later released without 
charge. 

Home secretary David Blunkett, the key 
figure behind the introduction of the draco¬ 
nian act, was quick to disavow any respon¬ 
sibility. Despite this, the human rights group 
Liberty have been granted the right to bring 
a high court action against Blunkett and met¬ 
ropolitan police commissioner Sir John Ste¬ 
vens. Liberty’s director, Shami Chakrabarti, 
accused Blunkett of “passing the buck” to 
Scotland Yard. 

The DSEI exhibition, held at the Excel Cen¬ 
tre in London’s Docklands from September 
8-12, is Europe’s largest arms fair. Surrounded 
by an estimated 2,600 police, private security 
guards and MOD police officers, DSEI 
proudly announced that “the world’s defence 
suppliers and their customers”, undaunted 
by the protests, had met to “discuss and 
conduct business”. This euphemism belies 
the fact that the fair was the venue for com¬ 
panies to compete with one another to sell 
deadly weapons. Arms-buying delegates 
attended from the US, Israel, Syria, Colum¬ 
bia, Pakistan and Turkey, amongst others. 

Despite the US-UK conquest and subse¬ 
quent denial of the Iraqi people’s right to self- 
determination, Blair et al present themselves 
as champions of peace and democracy, 
guided by an “ethical” foreign policy. In the 
meantime, DSEI provided luxury accommo¬ 
dation for buying and selling of weapons, sur¬ 
veillance technology and riot control 
equipment to some of the world’s most anti¬ 
democratic and repressive regimes, including 
some that the UK has accused of endorsing 
or conducting terrorism, and others declared 
guilty of human rights abuses. The last DSEI 
exhibition took place two years ago, coincid¬ 
ing with the terrorist attacks on New York on 
September 112001. 

In response to this year’s event, the pro¬ 
test group Disarm DSEI organised a series of 
marches, vigils, publicity stunts and other 
events in order to disrupt proceedings and 
focus attention on Britain’s prominent role in 
the international arms trade. The driving force 
behind Disarm DSEI were various anarchist 
organisations, but also involved were the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, Cam¬ 
paign Against Arms Trade, assorted anti-war 
groups and the Socialist Workers Party’s 
ubiquitous Globalise Resistance. 

The policing of the protest - according to 
Scotland Yard, “very patient, very sensitive 
and very low-key” - resulted in 144 arrests 
for various offences, ranging from obstruc¬ 
tion of the highway and theft to carrying of¬ 
fensive weapons - and the two arrests under 
the Terrorism Act. The police also used the 
methods tried and tested against May Day 
protesters in 2001 by cordoning off sections 
of demonstrators and keeping them there for 
20 to 30 minutes - a tactic which supposedly 


“diffuses volatile situations”, but in reality is 
used to demoralise those detained. 

What was different this time was that the 
police were able to stop and search people 
without “reasonable suspicion”, thanks to 
section 44 (4) of the Terrorism Act. Although 
Blunkett disassociated himself from its use 
on this occasion, in fact he had sanctioned it 
in the lead-up to the anniversary of the Sep¬ 
tember 11 attacks. Section 44 (4) is supposed 
to be used only if it is considered “expedient 
for the prevention of acts of terrorism”, but 
its employment on this occasion surely dem¬ 
onstrates - if there had been any doubts - that 
it will be wielded against much broader tar¬ 
gets. 

Its indiscriminate use against the Disarm 
DSEI protesters was an example of the un¬ 
dermining of the democratic right to protest 
and demonstrate, under the guise of guard¬ 
ing against acts of terrorism. Whether, this 
time, David Blunkett and the metropolitan 
police commissioner will be held to account 
in the high courts remains to be seen. But 
what is beyond doubt is that all such legisla¬ 
tion will sooner or later be used against op¬ 
ponents deemed to pose any threat to the 
ruling order - not least the organisations of 
the working class. 

Blunkett has been quick to defend previ¬ 
ous occasions where the act was used - par¬ 
ticularly at RAF Fairford, where coach-loads 
of protesters were detained by the police and 
prevented from protesting at the airbase from 
which planes were launched to conduct 
bombing raids against Iraq. According to 
Blunkett, officers had acted correctly on that 
occasion because protesters had carried im¬ 
provised ‘weapons’. Certainly, some of those 
detained did intend to damage military equip¬ 
ment at the base (although not quite on the 
scale of that inflicted on the Iraqi people). 

Are sabotage or even a minor destmctive 
action examples of terrorism? They are ac¬ 
cording to the catch-all definition in the act, 
which states that terrorism is any action that 
involves “violence against a person or prop¬ 
erty”, with the intention of influencing the 
government or the public, and is done with 
the purpose of advancing “a political, reli¬ 
gious or ideological cause”. Clearly “violence 
against a person or property” is open to very 
liberal interpretation, and practically any pro¬ 
test can thus be targeted. 

So people who are exercising their right to 
protest in opposing imperialism’s wars, and 
the production and distribution of arms used 
to pursue them, face detention and arrest by 
the government, while that same government 
- in blatant disregard of the democratic will of 
the population - considers itself free to invade 
‘rogue states’ and facilitate the selling of arms 
to ‘friendly’ oppressive regimes in the name 
of profit. 

When the government unveiled its anti-ter¬ 
ror legislation in September 2001 ministers 
went to great lengths to assure the public that 
civil liberties were not under threat. Blunkett 
spoke of “defending our democracy from the 
terrorist threat” (The Observer September 30 
2001). Yet what has become clear subse¬ 
quently, if it was not clear enough at the time, 
is that while purporting to “defend democ¬ 
racy” the government has in reality exploited 
the public’s fears about terrorism and used 
such fears to legitimise a systematic erosion 
of human rights • 

Jeremy Butler 


^ Mobilisation for the - § mw 

European Social Forum 

Another World - A Better World ■ Is Possible 

2nd European Social Forum 
November 12-16, Paris 

Check out www.mobilise.org.uk or email esf@cpgb.org.uk for 
details of transport and accommodation. 
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DEBATE 


Pragmatism and the art 


What approach should Marxists adopt towards popular 
fronts, and indeed cross-class alliances in general? How 
do these relate to united fronts? Is it permissible to form 
alliances with bourgeois forces in, for instance, the anti¬ 
war movement? Bob Pitt - editor of What Next? and 
an active member of the Labour Party - argues that 
every situation must be examined concretely 


P opular fronts and cross-class alli¬ 
ances are not necessarily the same 
thing. Clearly every popular front 
is a cross-class alliance, but it does 
not follow from that that every cross-class 
alliance is a popular front. I shall offer some 
examples from the past and present with re¬ 
gard to both. First, though, we should start 
with a definition of what we mean by a popu¬ 
lar front. 

I am aware that talking about definitions 
can sometimes become a sterile exercise, 
where people bring out the relevant quota¬ 
tions from Lenin or Trotsky, and justify their 
position on the basis of scriptural authority - 
the ‘how many transitional demands can 
dance on the head of a pin’ sort of analysis. 
It is not generally useful. 

Conceptual categories have to be seen as 
a guide to understanding the complexities of 
reality, not a substitute for studying them. I 
do not think conceptual categories are boxes 
we can stuff reality into. Nevertheless, some 
precision in the terms used is helpful or, if we 
use them in an imprecise way, let us be con¬ 
scious of what those imprecisions are. 

So what is a ‘popular front’? Well, I would 
argue that a popular front is a political alliance 
between the labour movement and a section 
of the bourgeoisie. I emphasise a political 
alliance: the Bolsheviks, for example, used to 
collaborate with bourgeois parties in smug¬ 
gling illegal literature into tsarist Russia. Even 
the most sectarian person would not claim 
that was a popular front. It was a technical 
arrangement. There has to be a common po¬ 
litical platform. 

Basically a popular front requires two com¬ 
ponents. One is a section of the bourgeoisie 
that is going to participate in the alliance, 
which therefore requires the cooperation of 
one or more bourgeois political parties. 
(Again I emphasis bourgeois political parties, 
because if an alliance between a working class 
party and a non-working class party in itself 
constituted a popular front, then of course 
you would have to accuse the Bolsheviks of 
having established a popular front as a result 
of the October Revolution when they formed 
a coalition government with the Left Social 
Revolutionaries, who of course were not a 
workers’ party, but a party based on the peas¬ 
antry.) 

That raises the further problem of defini¬ 
tion: namely, what do we mean by “bourgeois 
political party”? There is a school of thought 
that would argue that the class character of a 
party is determined by its programme. I have 
heard it argued that the Chinese Communist 
Party was a form of workers’ party, even 
though there were no workers in its leader¬ 
ship, no workers in its membership, and its 
popular base was among the peasantry. Ap¬ 
parently this is because it had a pro-working 
class programme (which actually it did not; 
but, even if it had, that would hardly make it a 
workers’ party). 

The class character of a party is determined 
by a number of features: its programme, its 
leadership, its membership, and its broad 
popular base. So for a party to qualify as a 
bourgeois political party, I think it does require 
the support of a certain section of the bour¬ 
geoisie. If you were to define bourgeois po¬ 
litical parties solely by their programme, then 
you would have to say that virtually every 
political party in Britain at the moment is a 
bourgeois party, with the exception of the 
Scottish Socialist Party. Smaller left formations 
are, I would argue, insufficiently large and 


have an insufficient popular base to qualify 
as parties in any meaningful sense of the term. 

Certainly the term ‘bourgeois party’, deter¬ 
mined in that way, would include everything 
from the Tories to the Liberal Democrats to 
the Greens. Is the Green Party a bourgeois 
party? Clearly there are some progressive 
business people who fund it, but no signifi¬ 
cant sections of the haute bourgeoisie are 
behind the Greens: in essence it is a kind of 
petty bourgeois party. 

When Ken Livingstone and the Green 
Party established an electoral pact for the 2000 
London elections, this was denounced by 
some people as a popular front and an alli¬ 
ance with a bourgeois party. I do not think 
this is a particularly useful way of clarifying 
whether or not political alliances or electoral 
blocs are permissible with organisations like 
the Greens. 

So the first component that a popular front 
requires is the participation of a party which 
represents at least a section of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. Trotsky famously referred to the Span¬ 
ish popular front as an alliance with the 
shadow of the bourgeoisie - by which he 
meant that the majority of the Spanish bour¬ 
geoisie supported Franco against the repub¬ 
lic. Nevertheless there was a section of the 
bourgeoisie that did support the republic - 
their parties were the Republican Left and the 
Republican Union. 

The second component required is mass 
organisations of the working class - not nec¬ 
essarily exclusively political parties, but also 
trade unions. This necessity of involving 
mass organisations of the class is, in my view, 
the reason why it is not permissible to refer 
to various cross-class alliances in which the 
proletarian element, so to speak, consists of 
small socialist parties as popular fronts. Small 
socialist parties do not represent the labour 
movement. The proletarian pole of a popular 
front requires some form of mass-based or¬ 
ganisation of the class. 

A similar mistake is made in relation to the 
term ‘united front’. I recall that John Rees of 
the Socialist Workers Party used to be fond 
of referring to the Socialist Alliance as a 
united front, which is a complete misuse of 
the term. The united front is a policy devel¬ 
oped by the Comintern at the time of its 3rd 
Congress in response to a situation where 
there had been splits in the workers’ move¬ 
ment in a number of countries: mass commu¬ 
nist parties had been formed, while at the 
same time social democratic parties contin¬ 
ued to exist with their own mass base. 

The united front was a means of drawing 
the social democrats into joint political activ¬ 
ity with the communist parties - first of all to 
strengthen the workers’ movement and sec¬ 
ondly, in the course of joint activity, to let the 
mass base of the social democrats see in prac¬ 
tice the superior leadership of the communists. 
So the united front is about an orientation 
towards a mass-based reformist party. 

In circumstances where communists do 
not have a mass organisation, then Trotsky 
spoke about pursuing the “united front from 
within”, by which he meant that Marxists 
should work inside mass-based reformist 
parties. 

If we are going to use terms like ‘popular 
front’ and ‘united front’, we have to use them 
in that sort of sense - alliances at the level of 
society as a whole, involving organisations 
with some significant social base, represent¬ 
ing significant social forces. We are talking 
about mass politics, so it is not really permis¬ 
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understand and which did not seem to be 
particularly in the interests of the working 
class. The consequence was that by 1938 it 
had very much squandered the potential that 
had arisen from the earlier big wave of mili¬ 
tancy. The French working class was demor¬ 
alised and demobilised. 

In the United States, although the Commu¬ 
nist Party was obviously much less influen¬ 
tial in mass politics, the mid-1930s did see a 
wave of industrial stmggles and the forma¬ 
tion of the CIO trade unions, which involved 
unionising unskilled and semi-skilled work¬ 
ers who had previously been ignored by the 
American Federation of Labor. Clearly this 
opened up the prospect of developing an 
independent workers’ party, although the 
main obstacle to that was certainly the CIO 
leadership itself, which favoured an alliance 
with Roosevelt and the Democrats. 

What of China? The Communist Party of 
China formed an alliance in 1937 with the 
Kuomintang, and orthodox Trotskyists rou¬ 
tinely denounce it as the Chinese version of 
the popular front. Certainly it was an alliance 
with a bourgeois party, but I actually think it 
was the correct thing to do. 

Far from being a capitulation to Chiang 
Kai-Shek, it involved the CCP promoting a 
split in the ranks, including the top ranks, of 
the Kuomintang and ended up with Chiang 
Kai-Shek being arrested by some of his own 
generals and forced almost at gunpoint to 
sign a military pact with the CCP in opposi¬ 
tion to Japanese imperialism. Although the 
pact had broken down by the early 1940s, it 
had played a major role in demonstrating to 
the Chinese masses that the main defender 
of national self-determination against Japa¬ 
nese imperialism was the CCP. In that particular 
instance a popular front played a positive role. 


sible to refer to the politically irrelevant 
manoeuvrings of far left groups as popular 
or united fronts. 

Popular fronts 

The term ‘popular front’ itself, of course, origi¬ 
nates in the 1930s, when it was first used by 
the French Communist Party, the PCF, in 1934. 
It was the product of a response by the So¬ 
viet leadership to the threat from Nazi Ger¬ 
many. The Soviet leadership saw the need to 
develop diplomatic alliances with the bour¬ 
geois democracies against German expan¬ 
sionism. Communist parties were therefore 
pushed into a policy whereby they fought to 
establish popular front governments - incor¬ 
porating not only the workers’ parties, but 
progressive sections of the bourgeoisie, who 
would pursue a foreign policy favourable to 
alliances with the USSR. 

After the Stalin-Laval pact of 1935, the 
popular front was formalised as a policy for 
the entire Communist International at the sev¬ 
enth and last congress of the Comintern in 
July-August of that year, but basically came 
to an end with the German-Soviet pact of 1939. 

There was an argument between Trotsky 
and CR James over this. James, in his book 
World revolution , argues that the popular 
front is to be seen simply as a product of the 
exigencies of Soviet foreign policy. Trotsky 
argues that things were a bit more compli¬ 
cated, seeing the development of the popu¬ 
lar front strategy as partially a response to 
pressure from the national communist parties. 
The CPs had suffered serious problems as a 
result of the so-called ‘third period’ strategy, 
which had involved refusing alliances with 
any political parties, including the social 
democrats, who were denounced as the left 
wing of fascism, so-called ‘social fascists’. 

‘Third period’ policy had a disastrous im¬ 
pact, particularly in Germany, where it paved 
the way for the victory of Hitler, but in other 
countries too it led to the marginalisation and 
isolation of communist parties, severely weak¬ 
ening them and leading to a slump in mem¬ 
bership. Hence the pressure from within 
communist parties for a change of line, such 
as that led by Jacques Doriot within the PCF, 
advocating a less sectarian approach. 

It is, however, clear that the main motive 
for the popular front was Soviet diplomacy. 
Certainly, the turn to popular fronts, rather 
than the united fronts of the 1920s, was de¬ 
termined almost exclusively by Soviet require¬ 
ments rather than those of the communist 
parties themselves. So the popular front has 
to be seen as something of a cynical ploy on 
the part of the Soviet bureaucracy. 

I have argued that the formation of the 
Communist International was a mistake 
based on false perspectives, particularly in 
its call for the formation of communist parties 
in every country. The impact varied from coun¬ 
try to country. In Italy, it was pretty disastrous, 
dividing the workers’ movement immediately 
before the rise of fascism, but in Britain it ac¬ 
tually had some quite positive results. Cer¬ 
tainly the CPGB represented a big advance. 

A similar way of evaluating the impact of 
the popular front has to be undertaken. It is 
not simply enough to denounce the popular 
front as a cynical Stalinist ploy. Generally I 
think the impact of the popular front was a 
negative one. You could perhaps argue that 
the popular front was an appropriate electoral 
strategy for contesting the 1936 general elec¬ 
tion in France. But certainly after that it had 
an extremely damaging effect on the work¬ 
ers’ movement in France. 

The PCF, faced with a spontaneous up¬ 
surge of militant industrial struggles, was 
forced to step in and try to suppress those 
struggles in order to demonstrate before pro¬ 
spective allies that the Communist Party was 
a responsible organisation and not in favour 
of wildcat strikes. 

At the same time it saw its role as putting 
pressure on the French government when it 
seemed to be veering away from an alliance 
with the USSR. So the PCF would mobilise 
the working class into taking militant action 
around issues which the class did not really 


Spain 

Spain, 1936-1937, was a particularly dramatic 
period in the history of class stmggle in the 
20th century. The Spanish republic experi¬ 
enced parliamentary election, military revolt, 
revolutionary uprising and internal counter¬ 
revolution all in the space of 18 months. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, when it comes to the 
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Spanish civil war, the understanding and 
knowledge of many on the left is distorted 
by mythology - whether it is of the ‘official 
communist’ or Trotskyist variety. 

In the period from the beginning of 1936 to 
the middle of 1937 there were three distinct 
popular front formations. The first was the 
popular front electoral alliance that was 
formed simply to contest the February 1936 
parliamentary elections. It was dissolved af¬ 
ter the elections had been held. Then there 
was the government that was formed in Sep¬ 
tember 1936 - a kind of leftist popular front 
government. Finally in June 1937 after the fall 
of Largo Caballero, the Socialist Party prime 
minister, there was the ironically named ‘gov¬ 
ernment of victory’, an extreme rightwing form 
of popular front government, which presided 
over an internal counterrevolution and the 
violent suppression of the left. 

It seems to me that you cannot deduce from 
some general principle that popular fronts are 
an act of class betrayal whether or not these 
particular forms should be supported or not. 
Contrary to Trotskyist orthodoxy, the popu¬ 
lar front electoral alliance was absolutely nec¬ 
essary and absolutely the right thing to do. 
Without that electoral bloc the rightwing par¬ 
ties would have won and it would have been 
a disaster for the workers’ movement in Spain. 

In 1933 the rightwing parties had won the 
parliamentary elections. Between then and the 
end of 1935, when the government was 
forced to resign as a result of a financial scan¬ 
dal, there was a series of increasingly right- 
wing governments, which dealt with the 
workers’ movement with such a level of re¬ 
pression that it rendered the movement non¬ 
functional. This did not constitute a fascist 
regime, but nevertheless by the end of 1935 
there were 15,000 working class militants in 
prison. 

For the workers’ movement it was abso¬ 
lutely crucial to ensure that the rightwing 
parties did not win the ensuing elections in 
February 1936. Had the rightwing forces won, 
they could have claimed that they had re¬ 
ceived a democratic mandate to repress the 
workers’ movement and there could well have 
been a move towards a Franco-style dicta¬ 
torship, but under the umbrella of formal bour¬ 
geois democracy. The only way to ensure the 
defeat of the right in the 1936 elections was 
by forming an electoral pact between the 
workers’ parties and the bourgeois republi¬ 
can parties. 

The reason for that was the specific elec¬ 
toral system, which involved huge, multi¬ 
member constituencies. Whichever party, or 
coalition of parties, won the plurality of the 
votes would get the overwhelming majority 
of seats in that constituency. Without a 
broad alliance, therefore, it was im¬ 
possible to win. In 1933 the right- 
wing parties had won precisely 
because the socialists had re¬ 
fused to enter into a pact with 
the republican bourgeois par¬ 
ties. 

In February 1936, thanks 
to their electoral pact, the 
popular front won 
the election. De¬ 
spite having 
only a bare 
majority 
of votes 


overall, they had a large majority in the cortez, 
because of the effectiveness of the alliance 
they had built. So I think they did the right 
thing and the Trotskyist criticisms of it are 
basically left sectarian. 

It is necessary to emphasise that the popu¬ 
lar front was simply an electoral pact, which 
was not intended to put into office a popular 
front government. In fact the government that 
took office after the 1936 elections consisted 
of the Republican Left, the Republican Un¬ 
ion and the Catalan nationalists. No working 
class parties participated. But the formation 
of this bourgeois government lifted the lid on 
the class struggle, leading to an outburst of 
major strikes, of big struggles by the mral poor. 
It unleashed a semi-insurrectionary situation 
in Spain. 

Of course, the bourgeois government was 
not neutral in this conflict between labour 
and capital. It supported the capitalists and 
the landlords against the workers and the 
rural poor. It was a bourgeois government, 
but it was a liberal bourgeois government, 
not prepared to crack down on the workers 
and the mral poor with the ferocity which the 
majority of the capitalists and landlords 
thought was necessary. The result of this was 
a military conspiracy which led in July 1936 
to a military rebellion headed by generals 
Mola and Franco, which led effectively to the 
collapse of the existing republican govern¬ 
ment, unleashing a revolution, where the 
majority of the state apparatus went over to 
Franco. 

The question was, what was going to re¬ 
place the republican government? Clearly, 
what was necessary was to build a govern¬ 
ment representing the workers and the mral 
poor, based on the spontaneous organs of 
direct democracy that had emerged in the 
course of the revolutionary upsurge pro¬ 
voked by the fall of the government. But there 
were no parties in Spain that really held that 
perspective, other than perhaps the POUM, 
which was too small to have a significant in¬ 
fluence. As far as the anarchists were con¬ 
cerned, the revolution had already been 
accomplished with the disintegration of the 
state. Obviously, some kind of centralised 
authority in the republican zone was essen¬ 
tial to conduct resistance to the military rebels. 

Initially Caballero was in favour of intro¬ 
ducing a revolutionary council based on the 
trade unions, which would have effectively 
been a workers’ government without offend¬ 
ing the anti-statist sentiments of the anar¬ 
chists. A government like that could have 
implemented the kind of programme that 
might have led to victory over Franco. But 
he was dissuaded from that by Marcel 
Rosenberg, who pointed out that 
unless he formed a popular front 
government including repre¬ 
sentatives of the bourgeois 
parties, then bourgeois 
democracies such as 
France and Britain 
could not be per¬ 
suaded to overturn 
the non-intervention 
agreement - which al¬ 
lowed Italy and Ger¬ 


many to provide Franco with all the arms he 
needed, while the republic was deprived of 
arms. Rosenberg further argued that if Cabal¬ 
lero signed up to a popular front government 
then, crucially, the Soviet Union might see its 
way to circumventing the non-intervention 
agreement and providing the republic with 
arms. 

The consequence was that in September 
a republican, cross-class popular front gov¬ 
ernment was formed. It has to be said that the 
bourgeois parties were in a minority when the 
government was finally completed in Novem¬ 
ber. There were seven socialists, four anar¬ 
chists and two communists out of 18 
ministers. But, though the government was 
dominated by workers’ parties, its programme 
was determined by the bourgeois component 
of that government - there was no question 
of calling for the factories to the workers, the 
land to the tillers, independence for the colo¬ 
nies and so forth. 

Divisions subsequently emerged within 
the popular front about what approach to take 
to the revolutionary gains of the working 
class from the summer of 1936. The socialist 
left, and in practice the anarchists, advocated 
a sort of compromise involving peacefully 
dissolving some of the organs of direct de¬ 
mocracy. On the other hand the republican 
bourgeois parties, the right wing of the So¬ 
cialist Party and crucially the communists 
were in favour of crushing all the gains of the 
summer of 1936 by violence if necessary, and 
irrespective of the divisions this would cause 
in the republican camp. 

Eventually the differences resulted in armed 
conflict in Barcelona in May 1937 - the so- 
called ‘May days’ - when the Stalinist-con¬ 
trolled police tried to put an end to workers’ 
control of the Barcelona telephone exchange, 
prompting a spontaneous working class 
uprising. In the aftermath of the uprising’s 
defeat, the Stalinists and the right wing of the 
popular front called for the suppression of 
the POUM. 

When Caballero refused to accept this, he 
was ousted as prime minister, the socialist left 
and the anarchists were driven out of the 
government and an extreme rightwing popu¬ 
lar front government came into office in June, 
which gave free rein to the GPU to murder 
and torture working class mili tants. This led 
to what Hugh Thomas, the bourgeois histo¬ 
rian of the Spanish civil war, called “the war 
of two counterrevolutions”. The suppression 
of the workers’ movement and the deep de¬ 
moralisation it caused were obviously signifi¬ 
cant contributory factors in Franco’s eventual 
victory. 

The example of Spain illustrates my point 
that the treacherous character of a popular 
front cannot be deduced from general princi¬ 
ples: an empirical study of each concrete 
popular front formation is necessary. Obvi¬ 
ously, this pragmatic approach mns contrary 
to Trotskyist orthodoxy. 

SWP 

Lastly I shall examine some examples of cross¬ 
class alliances in Britain over recent months 
which have led to accusations of popular 
frontism, both of them involving the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party. The first concerns the Stop 
the War Coalition and the second relates to 
the alliance which the SWP attempted to form 
in Birmingham to stand a Peace and Justice 
candidate in the European parliamentary elec¬ 
tions next year. 

As regards the Stop the War Coalition, one 
could well argue that the platform of the Feb¬ 
ruary 15 demonstration had a popular frontist 
character. It included trade union general sec¬ 
retaries, Labour MPs and Charles Kennedy 
of the Liberal Democrats, which I think one 
could reasonably describe as a minor bour¬ 
geois party. So that clearly had a popular front 
aspect to it. I do not think that was wrong, 
actually. I would not even have been against 
an alliance of a broader character. I would not 
have been opposed, for example, to having 
Ken Clarke, one of the leading opponents of 
the war in the Tory Party, speaking on that 
platform, if such a pragmatic decision was 
needed to maximise the turnout on that dem¬ 
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onstration. 

The real argument against the SWP is that 
it failed to use those forces in a way that 
could have produced a useful crisis within 
the labour movement, particularly in terms of 
rallying opposition to Blair. The cmcial ques¬ 
tion really was to ensure that there was the 
maximum revolt against Blair in parliament 
when it came to a vote on the war against Iraq. 
In fact the SWP argued in the pages of So¬ 
cialist Worker that parliament was an irrel¬ 
evance. The real issue, it argued, was direct 
action - students occupying their colleges, 
sit-downs in public places and so forth. That 
is what would defeat Blair. Total nonsense. 

The real criticism of the SWP in relation to 
the Stop the War Coalition and particularly 
February 15 is not that it pursued the popu¬ 
lar front, but that it failed to pursue the united 
front. It is not interested in what happens 
within the Labour Party. The SWP’s primary 
thrust is to develop an external political op¬ 
position to the Labour Party, which I think is 
a sectarian approach, lacking any conception 
of united front politics. 

That brings us to the question of Birming¬ 
ham. I have to say that I think the use of ‘popu¬ 
lar front’ to refer to a Peace and Justice alliance 
is an abuse of terminology. As I have said, 
the popular front requires an organisation 
that represents mass forces within the work¬ 
ers’ movement. 

The Socialist Workers Party does not. 
It has an active membership of some 1,200- 
1,500; a dues-paying membership of 
maybe double that and a few more thou¬ 
sand completely fictitious members. It rep¬ 
resent only a tiny, tiny fraction of the 
labour movement and is obviously not the 
vehicle through which the labour move¬ 
ment can build an alliance with the bour¬ 
geoisie. I would not claim any in-depth 
knowledge of the class character of the 
Birmingham mosque. Though Asian busi¬ 
nessmen may provide some money, that 
does not mean that a significant section 
of the bourgeoisie is behind it. 

One may have all kinds of arguments 
against this particularly form of alliance, but I 
think that the use of the term ‘popular front’ 
simply muddies the water and does not pro¬ 
duce any political clarity. 

My own criticism of this alliance is that it is 
a product of the irrelevance of the SA. The 
SWP was promoting the Socialist Alliance as 
the means of producing an electoral alterna¬ 
tive to Blair and harnessing the undoubted 
disaffection that exists with the government 
among traditional Labour voters. But of 
course it has failed. Its only election victory 
has been in Preston, which was on the basis 
of the support of the local mosque. So the 
SWP thinks that the way it can develop an 
impact on electoral politics is to pursue this 
on a larger scale. 

To counterpose the Socialist Alliance as a 
united front to the alliance with the mosque 
in Birmingham as a popular front just seems 
to me to lose a grip on reality. My first con¬ 
clusion, then, is that those terms should be 
employed only in relation to alliances at the 
level of society as a whole, involving organi¬ 
sations with a significant social base. We are 
talking about mass politics, in other words, 
not the manoeuvres of the far left. 

My second conclusion is that popular 
fronts, or indeed any other cross-class alli¬ 
ance, cannot be criticised on the basis of 
deduction from general principles, but on the 
basis of empirical study of the alliance in ques¬ 
tion and whether or not it forms an effective 
way of defending the interests of the work¬ 
ing class. Sometimes, though not often, it 
does. It is not necessarily the case that a 
cross-class alliance represents a betrayal of 
the interests of the workers’ movement. 

Finally, the main issue is that of the united 
front - the question of how Marxists relate to 
mass-based reformist parties. That is the es¬ 
sence of politics in Britain at the moment. 
Clearly, where no section of the left has any 
significant mass base, where the only politi¬ 
cal party which has significant working class 
support is the Labour Party, there is a need 
for what Trotsky called “the united front from 
within” • 
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HUnON INQUIRY 


Blair’s scheming laid bare 


W hat a tangled web we weave. 

The Hutton inquiry continues 
to expose the tissue of lies and 
half-truths, the equivocation 
and the casuistry that lay behind Blair’s ‘jus¬ 
tification’ for going to war against Iraq. The 
fabled weapons of mass destruction were not 
deployed and have yet to be found. A few 
rusting gas shells from long-forgotten stock¬ 
piles dating back to the Iran-Iraq war repre¬ 
sent the sum total of the physical ‘evidence’. 

As we all guessed at the time, when we 
heard the Bush-Blair axis almost daily chang¬ 
ing its purported casus belli - WMDs, Iraqi 
support for al Qa’eda, the threat of global ter¬ 
rorism or the necessity of a cleansing ‘regime 
change’ to bring freedom and democracy to 
the benighted Iraqi population - the plain fact 
is they wanted rid of their one-time creature 
Saddam, but had to provide some kind of in¬ 
telligence to give their war of conquest at least 
a degree of public credibility. If you are going 
to lose a husband, a son or a brother, you 
want to know that he died fighting for some¬ 
thing worthwhile. Hence the now notorious 
September 2002 dossier. 

Of course, the political question arises that 
even if the September document - not to men¬ 
tion its ludicrous successor, the ‘February 
dossier’ (cribbed off the web from a doctoral 
thesis) and all the other spurious crap ad¬ 
duced to justify the invasion of Iraq - had 
never been published and Blair had been 
obliged to rely just on his own rhetoric, would 
enough Labour members of parliament have 
dared to vote against the war - a move which 
would have led to Blair’s resignation and 
perhaps an early election and the loss of a 
significant number of marginal seats? It seems 
very doubtful. 

Even before the ‘verdict’ is announced, 
Hutton’s first victim has already fallen on his 
sword. Alistair Campbell has decided to 
spend more time with his family and (eventu¬ 
ally no doubt) with the wolf pack of publish¬ 
ers who will be desperate to gobble up his 
bilious vomit of insider tittle-tattle. It turns out, 
as if we did not already know it, that Down¬ 
ing Street and probably Blair himself were in 
thrall to an unelected and unaccountable foul- 
mouthed parvenu bully boy, feared and 
loathed in equal measure by ministers and civil 
servants, who exercised unprecedented 
power and influence at the heart of govern¬ 


ment. 

Even from the documents already pro¬ 
duced during the inquiry, it is clear that Camp¬ 
bell and the chairman of the joint intelligence 
committee (JIC), former MI6 senior officer 
John Scarlett, were in cahoots to provide Blair 
with the ‘strong evidence’ he needed to jus¬ 
tify a war of aggression against Iraq. In the 
process, by sins of omission and commis¬ 
sion, they consciously bent the truth to suit 
Blair’s and their own purpose. 

Campbell’s office is no more. In the mean¬ 
while, we are supposed to take comfort from 
the fact that henceforth the Blair administra¬ 
tion’s misinformation machine has been 
downgraded and will be directed by a ‘proper’ 
mandarin, a loyal public servant from the ranks 
of the bureaucratic elite. The hope being that 
this will restore the myth of impartiality and 
objectivity in the way information is pre¬ 
sented. No more funny stuff and histrionics; 
no more clenched fists or public slanging 
matches with the director general of the BBC. 
Just the quiet, professional massaging of the 
‘facts’ to suit the prime minister’s require¬ 
ments. 

For Geoff Hoon also, the Hutton inquiry 
must surely be a sword of Damocles. His se¬ 
lective myopia, frantic buck-passing and 
nauseating refusal to accept even a scintilla 
of responsibility for what was taking place 
on his watch make him the most tmly con¬ 
temptible figure in this tawdry drama. His tes¬ 
timony to the inquiry has already been 
contradicted more than once. His recall for 
cross-examination next week should be fas¬ 
cinating. 

But leaving aside personalities, and all the 
other ephemera which so preoccupy the 
bourgeois press, we should be grateful that 
the Hutton inquiry is perforce throwing some 
much needed light on the actual governance 
of the UK; on exactly who mns it and how. 

Such insights are welcome because, even 
if only brick by brick, they help to dismantle 
the myth of ‘our’ free and open bourgeois 
democratic state, revealing instead a secret, 
undemocratic and unaccountable state ap¬ 
paratus, whose sole raison d’etre is to pro¬ 
tect and defend the existing relations of 
property and power under capitalism. This 
apparatus is not merely undemocratic - that 
much is obvious - but profoundly and actively 
nn/z-democratic, in so far as its principal goal 
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is to suppress and where possible destroy 
anything that, in its wide-ranging eye, repre¬ 
sents a threat to the ‘system’. 

In this respect, last week’s report from the 
parliamentary intelligence and security com¬ 
mittee (ISC) on Iraq’s weapons of mass de¬ 
struction makes very interesting reading. First 
of all, just what is the ISC? According to its 
terms of reference, the ISC exercises “parlia¬ 
mentary oversight of SIS, GCHQ and the se¬ 
curity service”. Its remit was set out in the 
Intelligence Services Act 1994. The commit¬ 
tee “examines the expenditure, administration 
and policy of the three agencies. It operates 
within the ‘ring of secrecy’ and has wide ac¬ 
cess to the range of agency activities and to 
highly classified information. Its cross-party 
membership of nine from both houses is ap¬ 
pointed by the prime minister after consulta¬ 
tion with the leader of the opposition. The 
committee is required to report annually to 
the prime minister on its work. These reports, 
after any deletions of sensitive material, are 
placed before parliament by the prime minis¬ 
ter.” 

On the face of it, then, a body which, in the 
best British tradition, has some notional clout, 
but is in fact composed of toothless political 
appointees: Blair-loyalist second-raters (like 
its chair, Ann Taylor) and some tired retreads 
from the other main parties, accountable in 
reality to nobody but those who gave them 
office. Its most colourful and vocal member 
is Michael Mates, a Tory militarist, whom some 
readers might remember was once (very 
briefly) a Northern Ireland minister, before his 
links with the fugitive fraudster Asil Nadir 
obliged him to resign the only ministerial of¬ 
fice he ever held. 

As to the “ring of secrecy”, this risible 
concept reminds me of the ‘ring of confi¬ 
dence’ that advertisers once assured us was 
imparted by Colgate toothpaste. Meaning¬ 
less. The sort of “highly classified informa¬ 
tion” to which the ISC has access is unlikely 
to go beyond the carefully sanitised summa¬ 
ries dished out by the intelligence services 
to certain government departments. Difficult 
to imagine the chief of SIS, Sir Richard 
Dearlove, or the director general of the secu¬ 
rity service, the as-yet-to-be-damed Eliza 
Manningham Buller, giving this motley crew 
access to anything resembling real opera¬ 
tional intelligence in the form of the raw ma¬ 
terial that comes from human and technical 
sources. 

Predictably, these safe pairs of hands on 
the ISC cleared Blair and his Downing Street 
cabal (principally Campbell, of course) of 
“sexing up” the September dossier, or of 
putting political pressure on Scarlett and the 
JIC - notionally ‘independent’ and objective 
providers of intelligence - to present their 
material in a way most favourable to Blair’s 
case for war. To have done otherwise would 
have been unthinkable. Yet the rest of the 
report contradicts these ‘acquittals’ in the 
most obvious way, although the ISC’s com¬ 
plaints (wrenched out of their consciences 
by some very stubborn facts) are couched 
in the most Sir Humphreyish language of 
British understatement. 

Just a couple of examples. First, try as hard 
as it may, the ISC simply cannot get round 
the fact that the September dossier’s notori¬ 
ous ‘45-minute’ claim (to the effect that Sad¬ 
dam could launch weapons of mass 
destruction in less than an hour), repeated 
no less than four times in the dossier, was 
grossly misleading. 

The information is described in the ISC re¬ 
port as representing “nothing fundamentally 
new”. In fact, in terms of the way it was pre¬ 
sented in the dossier, it was entirely and con¬ 
sciously bogus. However reliable or 
otherwise SIS’s Iraqi source may have been, 
it was clear from the outset that the ‘threat’ 
(in so far as it existed at all) related exclusively 
to tactical battlefield munitions. The notional 
‘threat’ from chemical and biological muni¬ 
tions was directed against the invading US 
and British armed forces, 

Yet between them Campbell and Scarlett 
conspired to give the impression that the UK 
itself was under imminent threat of attack. If 
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this is not “sexing up”, then what is? The ISC 
categorises this obvious gross distortion of 
the facts as “unhelpful”. 

Likewise, at Campbell’s insistence and no 
doubt by his own hand, the draft dossier was 
amended to state that Iraq continued to have 
the “ability to produce chemical and biologi¬ 
cal weapons”, whereas the original, reflect¬ 
ing the poor state of intelligence on the 
subject, had qualified the statement with a 
“may”. This manipulation, forming part of the 
politically crucial foreword to the dossier, 
earned some very muted ISC criticism. It had 
to be anodyne, or the whole exoneration from 
the charge of “sexing up” (ie, falsifying) the 
available intelligence simply falls. 

In some ways, Campbell’s and Scarlett’s 
collusion in what was suppressed from the 
dossier is more interesting. The sins of omis¬ 
sion in this case were more vital to the enter¬ 
prise than outright lies and distortions. 

For example, in the draft foreword, Blair 
himself had written that “the case I make 
is not that Saddam could launch a nuclear 
attack on London or another part of the 
UK”. Self-evidently, one might think. Nor, 
for that matter, was there a suggestion that 
Saddam could launch any form of attack 
(chemical, biological or conventional) 
against the UK. However Blair’s limited but 
at least honest admission did not square 
with the apocalyptic language of the 45- 
minute threat, so it was edited out, presum¬ 
ably by Campbell. The ISC again describes 
this as “unfortunate” - one of the commit¬ 
tee’s favourite words. 

Given that the September dossier’s primary 
purpose was to make a convincing political 
case for war, you would think that it must have 
rested on a balanced strategic assessment, 
reflecting the best intelligence available at the 
time. Not so. The then current strategic as¬ 
sessment from the intelligence services was 
that Saddam Hussein did not represent a “cur¬ 
rent or imminent threat to the mainland UK”. 
Again, a statement that was clearly not ‘on 
message’ as far as Campbell was concerned. 
No room for it in the dossier. 

No room, either, for the February 2003 JIC 
assessment that “there was no intelligence 
that Iraq had provided chemical and biologi¬ 
cal materials to al Qa’eda or of Iraqi intentions 
to conduct chemical and biological attacks 
using Iraqi intelligence officials or their 
agents” ( The Times September 12). As chair¬ 
man of the JIC since September 2001, Scarlett 
would have been responsible for signing off 
such assessments before they were passed 
to cabinet. But it evidently did not suit his 
purposes in September 2002 to recall the JIC’s 
appraisal of Iraq’s actual intentions and ca¬ 
pabilities. Much better to please his “mate”, 
Campbell, and their political masters by stok¬ 
ing the fire. 

Another example - one of many: at no point 
in the dossier was it made clear that Britain’s 
intelligence coverage of Iraq, particularly in 
relation to human intelligence, was patchy, 
to say the least. 

The withdrawal of weapons inspectors in 
1998 left not just SIS, but the imperialist se¬ 
cret services generally, bereft of good sources. 
But it was obviously directly antithetical to 
Blair’s purposes to admit that ‘we’ were not 
in a position to know much at all about what 
was going on in Iraq. 

As the ISC puts it, the JIC “did not high¬ 
light in the key judgements the uncertainties 
and gaps in the UK’s knowledge about bio¬ 
logical and chemical weapons ... We believe 
that this uncertainty should have been high¬ 
lighted to give a balanced view.” Quite so. 
But a “balanced” view was the last thing that 
Campbell and Scarlett wanted to produce. 
Their brief was to give Blair a document on 
the basis of which he could send thousands 
of British troops to face death halfway across 
the world. 

Geoff Hoon’s ‘forgetfulness’ comes in for 
some almost sharp criticism from the ISC. It 
was, the committee reports, “unhelpful and 
potentially misleading” (strong words from 
the ISC) that Hoon somehow forgot to men¬ 
tion to anybody that two defence intelligence 
staff analysts had written to their line man- 
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ager protesting about the language of the 
September dossier, specifically in relation to 
the 45-minute warning. 

Although they knew it not, these analysts 
shared the same misgivings as Richard 
Dearlove of MI6, of which more presently. 
Similarly, as we have now learned from the 
Hutton inquiry, Hoon also evidently ‘forgot’ 
to mention in his testimony that on July 9 he 
had chaired an MOD committee meeting 
which decided effectively to throw weapons 
expert Dr David Kelly to the media wolves. 

Sad and pathetic though his suicide was, 
Kelly is now almost an irrelevance in terms of 
the Hutton inquiry, though it would be just 
and fitting if his death led to the political de¬ 
mise of the spineless scoundrel Hoon. The 
Hutton business has inevitably spread far 
wider, to take in the highest levels of govern¬ 
ment and of the organs of the secret state. 

What, for example is the role of the JIC in 
relation to politics? In theory it is just a top- 
level clearing house for intelligence provided 
by the security service, the secret intelligence 
service, GCHQ and various liaison services, 
especially the Americans. This intelligence 
is provided in response to the constantly 
updated ‘red books’ of requirements detail¬ 
ing what the government of the day most 
wants to know, though not all requirements 
are formalised in this way. It is doubtful 
whether the insatiable desire of successive 
Labour prime ministers (notably Wilson and 
Callaghan) to know all about what was go¬ 
ing on in their own party and in the unions 
was ever formally tabled as a requirement, 
rather than being discussed privately with the 
director general of MI5. 

Traditionally, the chair of the JIC was held 
by a senior civil servant, often from the for¬ 
eign office, though the allied role of intelli¬ 


gence and security coordinator within the 
cabinet office/JIC framework has been occu¬ 
pied by the tops from the MI6 such as Cohn 
Figures and Chris Curwen or by senior MI5 
officers like John Alpass. 

Regular participants at the Wednesday 
morning meetings will be the heads of the 
British intelligence services, senior representa¬ 
tives from other departments (military intelli¬ 
gence and so forth), along with certain liaison 
officers (CIA, FBI, etc). Their participation is, 
however, limited. Intelligence that is for ‘UK 
eyes only’ is dealt with separately. The JIC’s 
purpose is to review and approve the intelli¬ 
gence digest and summaries forwarded by 
its many sub-committees devoted to regional 
and subject surveys. 

On the face of it, this seems like a clinical, 
professional task. The intelligence boffins 
come along with their nuggets of information, 
which are digested and forwarded to minis¬ 
ters and that is the end of it. No politics? Non¬ 
sense. 

The irresistible temptation is to tell your po¬ 
litical masters what they want to hear, espe¬ 
cially if, like John Scarlett, you are in thrall to 
a dominant figure such as Campbell - not just 
a “mate”, but someone whose unaccount¬ 
able power and influence can secure you your 
ultimate ambition, to become ‘C’, the head of 
MI6. Look at the emails that have been pub¬ 
lished so far and you will see the nature of 
this special relationship, which in strict civil 
service terms should never even have existed, 
at least not formally, and with the paper evi¬ 
dence to substantiate it. 

When Richard Dearlove ‘appeared’ before 
the Hutton inquiry (disembodied voice add¬ 
ing to the aura of MI6’s ‘unbreakable’ cover 
and secrecy), it was to impart a message de¬ 
livered from between two widely separated 


stools. On the one hand, the 45-minute stuff 
was good intelligence, albeit from a single 
source (as most intelligence tends actually 
to be - fair point); on the other hand, it had 
been “misrepresented” and it was a “valid 
criticism” to say that the prominence given 
to this snippet of intelligence in the final ver¬ 
sion of the September dossier had been far 
in excess of its intrinsic significance: ie, the 
information had been politically manipulated. 

This goes some way to explain why 
Dearlove is reported to have been furious 
about the JIC’s and Scarlett’s deliberate dis¬ 
tortion of the limited intelligence available, 
because it represented the overt politicisation 
of the secret intelligence service and could 
scarcely be seen as anything other than a 
party political act. Dearlove reportedly briefed 
BBC Radio 4 about his concerns. 

Scarlett is an old friend of Dearlove, other¬ 
wise he would not have progressed so far. 
Even getting kicked out of Moscow in 1994 
(because Russian intelligence knew much 
more about him and his activities than he knew 
about them) did not damage his career. But 
his ambition and vanity led him to make the 
mistake of getting sucked into the fantasy 
world of spinmeister in chief Alistair Camp¬ 
bell, a bloated fart who yesterday was the 
keeper of the keys, today nothing at all. 

But the system itself, and specifically the 
intelligence services - undemocratic and un¬ 
accountable, despite their worthless charters 
and their ‘legal’ status in terms of acts of par¬ 
liament - will always be with us. They are the 
avowed enemies of our class and of all that 
we as communists and revolutionaries fight 
for. If the death of Kelly has done nothing 
else, at least it has given us some useful in¬ 
sights into the workings of the class enemy • 
Michael Malkin 


Anger management 

Kay Adshead (writer), Lisa Goldman (director) Animal Soho Theatre, 21 
Dean Street, London W1V 6NE, until September 27; national tour until 
November 15. Box office: 020-7478 0100 


K ay Adshead is a wonderfully po¬ 
etic writer and someone not afraid 
to take on the big issues of the day. 
Her last play, The bogus woman - 
also directed by Lisa Goldman - was a one- 
woman odyssey, which in the course of its 
encounters, horrors and successive brick 
walls devastatingly succeeded in exposing 
the bureaucratic inhumanity of Britain’s asy¬ 
lum system. With Animal she paints a possi¬ 
ble near future. Of course, the intent is to warn, 
not predict. 

Once again Adshead’s writing is well served 
by Goldman’s direction. The set frames the 
intimate and simultaneously facilitates a re¬ 
fracted description of the bigger picture. Brit¬ 
ain is gripped by mass protests - fascinatingly 
the piece was written before (and therefore 
foreshadows) the great upsurge against the 
war in Iraq. The mood is almost insurrection¬ 
ary. Desperate, the government cracks down. 
Yet it seems that popular opposition is not 
cowed. Questions like when, who and why are 
largely left to our imagination. Adshead clev¬ 
erly feeds us with tantalising glimpses and fleet¬ 
ing remarks. No more. 

Meanwhile in a heavily guarded London 
clinic overlooking a spacious park - the scene 
of recent demonstrations and a murderous 
mounted police charge - we meet the three 
characters around whom Adshead weaves 
her tale. 

Pongo (Richard Owens) is one of the so¬ 
cially excluded. Mentally scarred, dislocated, 
isolated, seething, he has though managed 
to survive on the streets for many years. Till, 
that is, an inconsequential incident sends him 
tumbling over the edge and into an uncon¬ 
trollable rage. The old man is hospitalised in 
the interest of public safety and for his own 
good. However, this is no run-of-the-mill 
mental hospital. 

Charming but driven, Dr Lee (Fiona Bell) is 


not simply interested in treating her patients. 
She heads a scientific dmgs trial intended to 
show that the pharmaceutical industry can 
‘cure’ psychotic individuals like Pongo. And 
what works for one can work for many. Civil 
unrest and international warfare can be ban¬ 
ished. Harmless chemical sprays thereby su¬ 
persede police batons and army tanks. 
Government contracts and huge profits are 
guaranteed, yes. But also everlasting peace. 
Man, the animal, at last becomes man, the angel. 

Understandably, Dr Lee presses ahead en¬ 
thusiastically. Things look promising, espe¬ 
cially when under the warm but no-nonsense 
care of Elmo (Mark Monero), a psychiatric 
nurse, Pongo begins to emerge from his in¬ 
ner hell and shafts of natural intelligence and 
wit dart through. 

Adshead puts her characters on an emo¬ 
tional rollercoaster. Fractured interactions, 
moments of empathy, ghostly memories, 
blank incomprehension, antiseptic calcula¬ 
tion, disempowering fear and above all raw 
anger take them from the dark and into the 
light and vice versa. 

Pongo yearns for friendship. He develops 
a longing for Dr Lee, who possesses neither 
the time nor the inclination to engage. For 
reasons that do not overconcem the doctor 
Pongo kills a swan. Dr Lee responds with 
what she knows best - a more intensive dmgs 
regime. It fails. Pongo retreats into catatonic 
non-communication. Dr Lee too shows that 
she is shaped by history and vulnerabilities. 
She is no automaton. As for Elmo, he side¬ 
lines as a sexist comic. The particular butt of 
his jokes are the female anti-government pro¬ 
testers. However, behind contempt lies fas¬ 
cination and that finally shifts into active 
identification. 

Anger lies at the heart of Adshead’s play. 
Anger can be utterly irrational, frightening 
and destructive. Yet without anger there can 


be no resistance and therefore no human, as 
opposed to technical, progress. Anger is both 
positive and negative. It can destroy human¬ 
ity or liberate humanity. If I have a complaint, 
it is in the failure of Richard Owens to fully 
bring this out with his Pongo character. He 
plays him far too safe. More eccentric uncle 
than tortured soul. We pity, not fear him. 

Adshead’s implicit hostility towards gov¬ 
ernments and the scientific caste employed 
by them and big business might disturb or 
even repel conservative opinion. But her 
basic premise is well founded. Banking on sci¬ 
entific solutions to solve social ‘problems’ 
typifies an age when capitalism is in decline. 
Anti-social behaviour, women’s liberation, 
homosexuality, alienation, revolution itself - 
all have been viewed in this way. Countless 
pseudo-solutions have been discovered: eg, 
the so-called criminal gene. 

Governments have certainly pursued 
ways to eliminate civil discontent using mind- 
altering dmgs. The 1992 weapons treaty out¬ 
laws research into chemical weapons that can 
“cause death, temporary incapacitation or 
permanent harm” to a foreign enemy. There 
is, however, no prohibition against using 
such weapons against one’s own population 
- for riot control or crowd dispersal, for exam¬ 
ple. Calmatives currently under consideration 
are derived from Prozac and Zoloft, others 
from valium. Ketamine (ecstasy) androhypnol 
(date rape dmg) are also being used. 

Large numbers of guinea pigs have been 
recruited in the ‘third world’ and from 
amongst students, soldiers, prisoners and the 
poor in countries like Britain and the United 
States. So Pongo and Dr Lee are real types. 
And on February 15 two million Elmos took 
to the streets of London and occupied Hyde 
Park. Here, with such people, lie our hopes 
and solutions • 

Jack Conrad 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communists Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of 
the Project for the New American Century and all imperial¬ 
ist wars but constantly strive to bring to the fore the funda¬ 
mental question - ending war is bound up with ending capi¬ 
talism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Threat to 
murder Arafat 
exposes 'road 
map’ fraud 


Two nations - two states 


G eorge Bush’s so-called ‘road 
map to peace’ has effectively 
collapsed, once again taking 
the Middle East to the brink. 
Brazenly the Israeli government threat¬ 
ens to expel elected Palestinian president 
Yasser Arafat from the occupied West 
Bank. Indeed, Sharon’s deputy prime 
minister, Ehud Olmert, told Israeli radio 
last weekend that killing Arafat was “one 
of the options” the Israeli government 
was discussing as a response to yet an¬ 
other cycle of assassinations and suicide 
bombings. Such an action would be a 
complete negation of any Israeli pretence 
to respect any Palestinian rights, and 
would be genocidal in its implications. It 
would portend a bloodbath on a scale as 
yet unwitnessed. 

It is not clear at this point that the Is¬ 
raeli government will go through with the 
expulsion, however: since it was mooted 
both the Americans and the EU have 
made noises indicating displeasure at 
such a prospect. But actions speak 
louder than words: on September 16 the 
United States vetoed a Syrian-spon¬ 
sored UN security council resolution 
forbidding Arafat’s expulsion or any¬ 
thing worse. France and Russia voted in 
favour, along with nine others; Britain 
and Germany abstained. 

Of course, the US routinely vetoes 
resolutions critical of Israel; and the Is¬ 
raelis equally routinely ignore those tepid 
resolutions the US does occasionally 
deign to allow - though, given the pre¬ 
carious situation of the US in Iraq at the 
moment, such an Israeli action would be 
quite inconvenient for Bush right now. 
But Sharon has made it clear already that 
he is quite prepared to tell even the US 
itself to go to hell over matters he con¬ 
siders to be his government’s preroga¬ 
tive. So it is a real possibility that some 
new cycle of assassinations and suicide 
attacks could trigger off an Israeli expul¬ 
sion of Arafat. Such an action would 
mean the end of the Palestinian author¬ 
ity in any credible form. 

Attempts, probably forlorn, are under¬ 
way from the Palestinian side to get some 
kind of negotiations running again: Ara¬ 
fat has appointed a new ‘prime minister’ 
for the Palestinian Authority to replace 
the hapless Abu Mazen (Mahmoud 
Abbas), Bush’s chosen Palestinian inter¬ 
locutor. The new incumbent, Ahmed 
Qureia, popularly known as Abu Ala, is 
historically a key ally of the Palestinian 
president, and is expected to follow a 
much more cautious policy regarding 
negotiations with the Israelis than his 
craven predecessor, who was accurately 
perceived as being an outrageous Ameri¬ 
can stooge, a would-be Hamid Karzai of 
the Palestinian authority. 

Despite his grovelling before Bush 
and Sharon after the Iraq invasion - seem¬ 
ingly an opportune moment for the US 
to ‘remake’ the Middle East - Abu Mazen 
was treated with contempt. Lackeys usu¬ 
ally are. 

According to Hanan Ashrawi, a well 
known Palestinian MP and negotiator, 
“The Americans set up Abu Mazen for 
a fall. Abu Mazen thought he would build 
his legitimacy through concrete progress 
on the road map and he thought the 
Americans would get the Israelis to de¬ 


liver on the road map, but the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment is anti-peace and the Americans 
aren’t serious” (The Guardian Septem¬ 
ber 9). Another Palestinian, leading 
Fatah member Hatem Abdul Khader, was 
more blunt: “If we resurrected Mother 
Teresa from her grave and asked her to 
be prime minister she would reach a dead 
end dealing with Sharon” (ibid). 

Thus the absurdity of those, such as 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, who 
have given more than a smidgen of ‘criti¬ 
cal support’ to Bush’s stillborn ‘road 
map’ is exposed - as short-sighted and 
cretinous opportunism. The whole as¬ 
sumption underlying such people’s sup¬ 
port for Bush’s plan (and indeed of the 
plan itself) was that it would coast 
through because of the entirely new situ¬ 
ation in the Middle East that would al¬ 
legedly come about through Bush’s 
occupation of Iraq. Given it is now clear 
that, in the words of Bush’s wannabe 
nemesis Wesley Clark, the US has 
stepped on a “hornets’ nest” in Iraq, what 
price those idiot leftists who thought that 
progressive and working class forces 
could hitch a ride to a settlement of the 
Israel-Palestine conflict on Bush’s coat 
tails? 

The Sharon regime is fundamentally 
opposed to any two-state resolution of 
the Israel-Palestine question. In fact it is 
clearly looking to create the political con¬ 
ditions where it can ‘resolve’ the ques¬ 
tion of the occupied territories by the 
mass expulsion of Arabs and the outright 
annexation of all the lands of ‘Judea and 
Samaria’, as it calls them, into the terri¬ 
tory of Eretz Yisrael (Greater Israel). This 
indeed is the programme of a whole wing, 
if not necessarily a majority, of the ruling 
class - certainly of the most determined 
and politically power-hungry element 
that has dominated Israeli governments 
for the bulk of the last two and a half 
decades. The US-brokered peace deal 
with Egypt freed Zionist hands to deal 
with the Palestinian question on their 
own terms. 

Even the supposedly ‘land for peace’ 
Labour element of the Israeli ruling class 
- which has in the past claimed to stand 
for some kind of Palestinian statehood, 
and indeed signed agreements that led 
to the creation of the Palestinian Author¬ 
ity under the premiership of Rabin - has 
proven completely unable or unwilling 
to confront the advocates of Eretz 
Yisrael. Under the Oslo accord, and un¬ 
der Labour prime ministers from Rabin to 
Peres to Barak, the seizure of more and 
more Palestinian land by settlers contin¬ 
ued and often increased, as eloquent 
Palestinian critics of the ‘peace process’ 
such as Edward Said have extensively 
documented. The bourgeois programme 
of even the most committed Labourite 
‘land for peace’ types means that, faced 
by suicide bombers and the mass resist¬ 
ance of the Palestinians, let alone joint 
mobilisations of Arab and Israeli work¬ 
ers, they instantly sue for peace with their 
rightwing opponents. 

The Zionist constitution and the 
whole oppressive apparatus of the Is¬ 
raeli state needs to be overturned - but 
not from without, by means of a recon¬ 
quest of territory, as many misguided left¬ 
ists, despairing Arab nationalists and 



Ariel Sharon: dreams of outright annexation 


islamists forlornly dream. Rather, it has 
to be swept away primarily from within, 
by a united Israeli and Arab working 
class. What is needed is a programme 
whose starting point is consistent de¬ 
mocracy for both peoples: the recogni¬ 
tion that by whatever reactionary 
historical means two peoples, both with 
a real national consciousness, have come 
into existence and whose existence has 
therefore become a material factor that 
cannot be ignored or bmshed aside. 

The paradox of the situation is that in 
order to live together in the region, Israeli 
and Palestinian workers in particular 
have to be won to defend the right of the 
other nation to exist within its own demo¬ 
cratic and secular state. Such a mutual 
recognition is, of course, vehemently 
opposed by influential political forces on 
both sides - on the one hand, the Zionist 
state, which has in reality denied the right 
of national existence to the Palestinians 
by outright military means since 1948, 
and with a redoubled force since 1967; 
on the other, various nationalist and is- 
lamist Palestinian groups which deny 
Israel’s rights as a nation in a program¬ 
matic and rhetorical sense, as a form of 
symbolic revenge for the crimes of dis¬ 
possession and diaspora. 

The bulk of the onus, however, since 
‘their’ state is a monstrous oppressor, 


must be on the Israeli workers, whose job 
it is to fight for a fully independent Pal¬ 
estinian state, as equal as is politically 
possible in terms of resources, along with 
the right of those Palestinian refugees 
driven out of what is now Israel in 1948 
and after to return to their land of origin. 
Those who do not wish to return to ter¬ 
ritories now largely inhabited by Israelis 
must be compensated for their decades 
of suffering and dispossession - the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of a democratic, secu¬ 
lar Israel, particularly one shaped by the 
collective working class action, would 
find good and progressive use in bring¬ 
ing about a dramatic uplifting of Pales¬ 
tinian living standards. 

It may well be, of course, that the 
very experience of fighting for these 
reciprocal rights, in a future revolution¬ 
ary situation, would so dissipate the 
national antagonisms between Arabs 
and Israelis that the idea of a border 
between them would become a felt 


anachronism. In such a favourable 
scenario, the actual existence of two 
states would be something so tran¬ 
sient as to be unnoticeable - an agita¬ 
tional/programmatic concept that in 
serving its purpose outlives its useful¬ 
ness simultaneously with its realisa¬ 
tion. There are, though, many less 
favourable, more drawn out scenarios 
that are equally possible to envisage. 

In any case, there is no workable alter¬ 
native means of struggling for the over¬ 
coming of the national hatreds that 
poison the Middle East today - the Is¬ 
raelis, together with their national con¬ 
sciousness, will not go away, any more 
than will the national aspirations of the 
Palestinian people. Necessarily that re¬ 
quires a programme for two states for two 
nations, fought for by class-struggle 
means from below. This is the only road 
to peace and justice in the territory of 
historic Palestine • 

Ian Donovan 


End the occupation 

National demonstration against occupation of Iraq and Palestine, Saturday 
September 27. Assemble Hyde Park, 12 noon. March to Trafalgar Square. 
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